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PURPOSE  OF  THIS  BULLETIN 

This  bulletin  is  intended  to  supply  information  to  principals,  teachers, 
parents,  the  Board  of  Education,  and  co-operating  agencies.  The  increas- 
ing demand  for  general  and  specific  information  relative  to  the  training 
and  treatment  of  the  various  types  of  handicapped  children  makes  it 
imperative  that  such  a  bulletin  be  issued.  The  materials  included  in  this 
publication  have  been  prepared  by  the  administrative  heads  of  the  various 
units  of  the  Department  of  Special  Education  and  aim  to  provide  the  kind 
of  information  most  frequently  requested. 

An  organized  program  for  the  education  of  handicapped  children  in 
Detroit  is  mainly  the  product  of  the  work  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  progress  made  in  special  education  during  this  brief  period  reflects 
an  enlightened  public  policy.  Most  of  the  leaders  who  pioneered  in  this 
program  in  Detroit  are  still  active  in  the  work. 

I  Ungraded  classes  for  truants  and  incorrigibles — the  first  of  the 
kind — were  organized  in  1899.  Previous  to  1910,  a  few  classes  w'ere 
organized  to  train  the  deaf  child,  and  some  recognition  was  given  to  the 
educational  needs  of  the  slow-learning  child.  By  1915,  a  program  of 
training  had  been  initiated  for  the  deaf  and  the  hard  of  hearing,  the 
blind,  the  partially  sighted,  the  crippled  child,  the  child  with  lowered 
vitality,  the  child  with  defective  speech,  the  child  presenting  serious 
behavior  problems,  and  the  slow^-learning  child.  A  testing  program  was 
also  initiated  which  has  developed  into  the  present  Psychological  Clinic. 
From  this  beginning,  the  present  program  of  special  education  has  devel- 
oped.   This  program  will  be  described  more  fully  in  the  following  pages. 
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BRAILLE   AND   SIGHT-SAVING   CLASSES 

Braille  Classes 

Objectives. — The  specific  aim  of  Braille  classes  is  to  give  to  sightless 
children  as  nearly  normal  experiences  as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may 
become  self-reliant  and  self-supporting  individuals,  thus  contributing  to 
society  rather  than  being  entirely  dependent  upon  it  as  has  been  the  case 
in  times  past. 

History. — Instruction  for  the  blind  was  established  in  Detroit  in 
1912,  with  an  enrolment  of  six  children  in  the  first  class.  The  only 
available  space  was  the  principal's  office  in  the  old  Clinton  School. 


Braille  Class  in  Beginning  Reading,  Arithmetic,  Writing,  and  Tactile  Training 

The  work  has  grown  until  there  are  now  three  centers  in  elementary 
schools,  one  in  an  intermediate  school,  and  two  in  high  schools.  At  the 
present  time  three  of  the  graduates  of  these  classes  are  pursuing  higher 
education  at  Wayne  University.  In  1925  a  home-teaching  division  for 
the  homebound  blind,  which  previously  had  been  initiated  and  developed 
under  the  Detroit  Public  Library  Department,  was  added. 
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This  cannot  be  construed  to  mean  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  bUndness  in  Detroit,  but  rather,  that  the  trend  is  in  favor 
of  day-school  training  instead  of  institutional  training  and  that  there  are 
now  better  means  of  locating  the  children. 

Admission  to  classes. — Children  are  entered  in  the  classes  at  kinder- 
garten age  upon  the  advice  of  an  ophthalmologist.  A  candidate  may  be 
referred  to  the  school  nurse,  the  Psychological  Clinic,  or  directly  to  the 
supervisor  for  examination  and  placement.  Usually  individuals  are  con- 
sidered educationally  and  industrially  blind  if  the  vision  is  20/200  or  less 
in  the  better  eye.  Extreme  care  is  used,  however,  in  making  recommenda- 
tions for  those  who  are  borderline  cases  between  the  sight-saving  group 
and  the  blind  group.  Often  careful  school  observation  on  the  part  of  a 
Braille-class  teacher  and  a  sight-saving  teacher,  or  both,  must  supplement 
the  doctor's  report,  and  placement  then  is  recommended  in  the  light  of  all 
information  revealed. 

Psychological  tests. — The  Hayes  adaptation  of  the  Binet  test  is  used 
for  measuring  the  intelligence  of  the  blind  child.  A  special  worker 
assigned  by  the  Psychological  Clinic  gives  all  tests.  In  case  a  child  who 
has  had  little  or  no  social  or  educational  experiences  enters  school,  the 
mental  examination  is  delayed  until  the  child  has  reached  a  stage  of 
development  where  a  more  satisfactory  measure  of  intelligence  may  be 
obtained. 

Children  who  are  teachable  are  retained  in  the  department.  Those 
who  are  considered  unteachable  are  excluded  by  the  Psychological  Clinic. 
For  the  slow  child,  special  adjustment  is  made  in  the  entire  curriculum. 
When  he  reaches  intermediate-school  age,  he  is  encouraged  to  attend  the 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  where  better  provision  for  vocational 
training  is  available,  for  the  local  group  is  so  small  that  a  diversity  of 
trade  equipment  for  Braille  classes  is  not  a  sound  financial  policy. 

Current  trends. — Field  trips  are  now  recognized  as  a  vital  need  in 
the  instruction  of  the  sighted.  For  a  long  time  attention  has  also  been 
given  to  this  need  in  the  training  of  the  blind  and  is  now  recognized  as 
having  more  and  more  importance,  as  it  is  the  only  way  that  some  experi- 
ences can  be  brought  to  them.  Being  unable  to  use  pictures  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  knowledge,  the  blind  child  has  no  other  means  of  obtaining 
a  real  conception  of  many  things  except  through  "seeing"  them  through 
the  tactile  sense.  Within  recent  years  all  children  have  been  taken  to 
visit  a  local  dairy  farm ;  groups  have  visited  the  telephone  exchange  build- 
ing, the  courthouse,  the  post-office  building,  a  local  newspaper,  kitchens, 
and  a  blacksmith's  shop.     They  have  examined  sponges  in  a  drugstore 
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and  have  seen  the  Indian  crafts  demonstration  at  one  of  the  large  depart- 
ment stores.  Groups  were  taken  to  the  Michigan  Exposition,  to  the  city 
airport,  and  to  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  depot  to  view  a  passenger 
train  and  Pullman  coaches.  Contacts  of  this  sort  are  not  only  educational 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  blind  child,  but  also  acquaint  the  public  with 
their  possibilities. 

While  Detroit  offers  much  more  in  the  way  of  co-operation  with 
regular  grade  classes  than  do  most  cities,  it  is  the  aim  to  be  able  in  the 
near  future  to  give  the  blind  boy  or  girl  the  same  type  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, guidance,  and  placement  that  is  offered  to  sighted  pupils.  A  vv^ider 
development  in  the  handicraft  program  for  blind  children  is  also  being 
undertaken.  Much  more  study  is  required  in  this  field  in  order  to  deter- 
mine additional  activities  in  which  these  boys  and  girls  may  engage  with 
profit. 

The  matter  of  maintaining  a  sheltered  workshop  has  been  discussed 
again  and  again  without  agreement  as  to  the  local  need  for  one.  With 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Laws  becoming  more  and  more  demanding, 
it  seems,  however,  altogether  likely  that  there  will  be  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  blind  who,  regardless  of  ability  or  training,  will  not  be  able  to 
work  in  industrial  plants.  The  Social  Security  Act  gives  encouragement : 
when  this  is  in  operation,  some  of  these  projects  may  be  realized. 

Transportation. — Bus  transportation  is  provided  only  in  case  no 
other  plan  can  be  made  for  the  child  to  reach  school.  Families  who  rent 
their  homes  are  always  instructed  to  move  near  the  school  so  that  the 
child  may  walk.  If  this  is  impossible,  it  is  requested  that  they  bear  the 
responsibility  of  providing  a  guide  to  assist  the  child  in  reaching  school. 
Sometimes  an  older  brother  or  sister  acts  as  guide,  in  which  case  no  guide 
fee  is  paid.  If  a  neighborhood  child  acts  as  guide,  he  receives  fifty  cents 
a  week  and  carfare.  Older  children  who  act  as  guides  may  be  transferred 
to  regular  grades  in  the  same  school  if  necessary.  The  carfare  of  all 
indigent  children  enrolled  in  sight-saving  classes  and  all  blind  children 
is  furnished  if  the  distance  from  school  warrants  it. 

Lunches. — Warm  lunches  are  furnished  blind  children  because  the 
long  distances  that  they  travel  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  reach  home 
for  lunch.  This  furnishes  a  splendid  opportunity  for  teaching  young 
children  how  to  eat  properly  at  the  table. 

Eye  and  health  examinations. — All  blind  children  are  given  the  usual 
routine  health  examinations.  The  same  follow-up  work  and  corrections 
are  carried  on  through  the  Department  of  Public  Health  school  nursing 
service  as  that  done  for  normal  children.  In  addition,  the  children  are 
referred  at  least  once  during  the  year  to  clinics  or  private  physicians,  in 
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order  to  detect  unusual  eye  conditions  or  to  recommend  operative  pro- 
cedure. Occasionally,  a  pupil's  vision  may  be  sufficiently  improved 
through  treatment  or  an  operation  to  enable  him  to  be  placed  in  the  sight- 
saving  group.  Such  recommendations  must  be  approved  by  the  ophthal- 
mologist, and  transfers  are  issued  by  the  supervisor  at  the  beginning  of 
the  following  semester. 

Curriculum  and  teaching  program. — Sometimes  the  young  blind 
child  enters  school  entirely  untrained.  For  him,  nursery  care  and  training 
are  necessary.  Often  he  must  be  taught  how  to  feed  himself,  how  to  button 
and  unbutton  clothes,  and  how  to  move  about  independently — all  of 
which  the  normal  child  of  kindergarten  age  does  quite  successfully. 

When  the  experiences  of  the  child  approximate  those  of  a  normal 
six-year-old  child,  he  is  introduced  to  Braille  reading.  Progress,  as  with 
the  normal  child,  depends  upon  the  individual's  ability  and  breadth  of 
experience.  Not  until  the  child  is  well-grounded  in  reading  is  the  Braille 
writing  taught.  Braille  number  work  is  begun  as  soon  as  the  child  has 
demonstrated  that  he  is  mature  enough  for  it. 

The  co-ordinated  program. — Much  of  the  school  program  parallels 
that  of  the  child  with  normal  vision.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and 
significant  factor  in  considering  the  whole  is  the  co-operation  with  regular 
grade  classes.  While  the  Braille  teacher  provides  special  instruction,  par- 
ticipation in  classes  with  children  of  normal  vision  provides  the  academic 
and  social  competition  so  essential  to  the  handicapped  child.  Physical 
training,  auditorium  work,  and  the  various  special  activities  are  as  essen- 
tial and  as  much  a  part  of  the  program  for  the  blind  as  for  the  sighted. 

Piano  instruction. — In  addition  to  the  regular  school  curriculum, 
individual  Braille  piano  instruction  is  taught.  This  opportunity  is  given 
not  only  to  those  who  have  talent,  but  to  any  sightless  child  who  shows 
an  interest  in  music  as  a  means  of  recreation,  because  music  provides  one 
of  the  finest  releases  for  nervous  energy  and  for  self-expression. 

Pencil  writing. — Pencil  writing  is  included  in  this  curriculum. 
Through  this  avenue,  blind  children  have  a  means  of  communication  with 
those  who  cannot  read  Braille,  and  each  is  able  to  sign  his  own  name, 
officially,  whenever  necessary. 

Typewriting. — Typewriting  is  begun  in  the  fourth  grade.  Children 
readily  learn  the  touch  system  and  soon  prepare  literature,  science,  and 
other  lessons  on  the  machine  for  presentation  to  the  regular  class  teacher 
who  does  not  know  the  Braille. 

Handcraft. — General  arts  and  crafts  for  the  blind  child  are  included 
in  the  curriculum  because  they  develop  muscular  co-ordination  and  estab- 
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lish  confidence  within  the  child  as  well  as  provide  occupation  for  leisure 
hours.  Clay  modeling,  basketry  of  various  kinds,  weaving,  crocheting, 
knitting,  woodworking,  and  sewing  are  those  most  commonly  taught. 

Co-operative  agencies.- — The  State  Rehabilitation  Division  of  the 
Federal  Rehabilitation  Department  interviews  students  who  are  consider- 
ing leaving  school.  They  advise  them  on  industrial  placement,  arrange 
for  training,  and  assist  them  in  finding  jobs.  Pupils  are  referred  to  this 
division  upon  graduation  from  intermediate  or  high  school,  or  upon  reach- 
ing the  age  of  sixteen.  The  referral  is  dependent  upon  the  abilities  of  the 
pupil  and  the  necessity  of  immediate  financial  assistance. 


General  Arts  and  Crafts  and  Varied  Material  Used  in  Training  the  Tactile  Sense  of 

Primary  Braille  Class  Children 


The  Junior  League  Training  Cottage  for  the  Blind  is  financed 
entirely  by  the  Junior  League  of  Detroit.  It  is  a  home  in  which  a  few 
selected  blind  boys  and  girls  are  taught  how  to  live  in  a  normal  family 
situation.  Children  who  are  in  need  of  training  in  home  environmental 
duties  are  recommended  for  placement  by  the  supervisor.  Here  the 
children  live  from  Monday  morning  until  Friday  evening  when  they 
return  to  their  families  for  the  week  end.  The  advantages  of  such  train- 
ing are  many.  The  child  who  has  become  too  dependent  upon  his  parents 
learns  how  to  live  as  a  normal  child  lives  in  the  home :  to  be  independent 
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in  self-needs  and  to  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  others.  At  the  same 
time,  family  responsibility  is  kept  alive  because  of  the  return  home  for 
week  ends.  Moreover,  the  cottage  staff  by  combining  efforts  with  the 
school  authorities  is  able  to  advise  the  parents  regarding  the  all-round 
education  of  the  child,  so  that  they  may  better  direct  his  total  wholesome 
development. 

The  Downtown  Lions  Club  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  agencies 
interested  in  the  blind  in  Detroit.  In  addition  to  an  annual  Christmas 
party,  blind  children  are  given  an  opportunity  of  having  a  two  weeks' 
summer  outing  at  a  camp  with  sighted  children.  Other  men's  organiza- 
tions and  two  sororities  have  also  become  interested  in  these  children  and 
have  contributed  to  their  welfare. 

Home  teaching. — Home  teaching  of  Braille  for  the  adult  blind  was 
first  instituted  by  the  Detroit  Public  Library  Commission  in  192  L  because 
there  were  so  many  blind  people  in  the  city  who  could  not  read.  This 
teaching  consisted  only  of  Braille  reading  and  writing.  In  1930,  at  the 
request  of  the  Library  Commission,  the  Detroit  Board  of  Education  took 
over  this  service.  Soon  opportunity  for  teaching  homebound  blind  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  the  adults,  was  afforded  the  program. 

During  the  year  1936-1937,  twenty-one  individuals  enjoyed  this 
service  with  a  home  teacher.  For  the  adults  the  course  covers  instruction 
in  Braille,  Grades  1,  1}^,  and  2;  Braille  writing;  and  Moon  reading.  The 
children  range  from  kindergarten  to  fifth-grade  level,  with  chronological 
ages  from  seven  to  nineteen  years,  and  are  located  in  all  parts  of  Detroit. 
A  schedule  was  arranged  which  included  two  one-hour  lessons  a  week  for 
the  children  and  one  lesson  a  week  for  the  adults.  When  the  adults  have^ 
finished  the  needed  fundamental  courses  and  are  able  to  read  Braille^ 
fluently,  they  are  dropped  from  the  list  and  new  pupils  are  added.  Home- 
bound  children  continue  their  education  with  the  home  teacher  as  long- 
as  they  are  unable  to  reach  the  day-school  classes. 

State  aid. — A  law  passed  in  1923  provides  state  aid  for  all  day  classes 
for  the  blind  on  condition  that  standards  of  teacher  training  and  equip- 
ment as  determined  by  the  state  are  supplied.  The  law  provides  also  that 
reimbursement  to  the  local  boards  shall  be  the  difference  between  the  per 
capita  cost  of  educating  a  child  in  a  regular  school  and  that  of  a  blind 
child  in  a  special  class,  such  difference  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  dollars. 
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Training  and  qualification  of  teachers. — The  teachers  in  the  depart- 
ment are  well  qualified  for  the  work,  having  had  either  long  experience 
with  the  blind  or  special  training  in  the  field,  including  a  knowledge  of 
the  psychology  of  the  blind,  of  Braille  and  Braille  methods,  and  of  the 
vocational  possibilities  for  the  sightless. 

Membership. — The  classes  for  blind  at  present  (1937)  have  a  mem- 
bership of  fifty-three  children.  The  average  of  those  present  daily  in  a 
class  is  nine.  While  this  is  much  below  the  average  normal  class,  it  is 
one  above  the  average  for  Braille  classes. 
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Sight-Saving  Classes 

Objectives. — The  aims  of  all  sight-saving  classes  are  as  follows: 

a)  To  afford  partially-sighted  pupils  as  complete  an  education  as 
that  given  to  the  average  child 

b)  To  make  it  possible  for  them  to  secure  this  education  with  the 
least  possible  eye  strain 

c)  To  make  them  conscious  of  their  abilities  and  limitations  in  order 
that  they  may  learn  to  conserve  their  vision 

d)  To  guide  them  in  wisely  selecting  a  vocation 

History. — Detroit's  first  sight-saving  class  was  established  in  Septem- 
ber, 1915  at  the  Franklin  school.  The  growth  of  the  department  has  been 
very  gradual.  In  1937  there  were  twenty-nine  sight-saving  classes 
located  in  elementary,  intermediate,  and  high  schools,  and  one  vocational 
class  for  girls  in  the  Girls'  Vocational  School.  The  enrolment  in  the 
department  for  the  year  1936-1937  was  548  pupils. 

General  description. — Sight-saving  classes  have  been  established  to 
meet  the  needs  of  two  groups  of  children : 

a)  Those  who,  because  of  eye  defect  or  disease,  cannot  use  the 
ordinary  school  equipment 

b)  Those  who  could  use  the  ordinary  school  equipment,  but  only 
with  such  a  strain  on  their  vision  and  nerves  that  it  is  injurious  to  their 
sight  and  general  health 

State  subsidy. — Through  a  legislative  enactment  passed  in  1923,  state 
subsidy  is  furnished  all  sight-saving  classes  on  condition  that  standards 
of  teacher  training  and  physical  equipment  as  determined  by  the  state  are 
provided.  The  law  further  states  that  reimbursement  to  the  local  boards 
shall  be  the  difference  between  the  per  capita  cost  of  educating  a  child  in 
a  regular  school  and  that  of  the  child  in  a  special  sight-saving  class,  such 
difference  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  dollars. 

Admission  to  classes. — All  children  enter  the  sight-saving  classes 
upon  the  recommendation  of  an  ophthalmologist.  Cases  of  seriously 
defective  vision  with  or  without  glasses  should  be  reported  to  the  school 
nurse  who  will  obtain  a  recommendation  for  the  child.  This  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  supervisor  in  charge  who  issues  the  transfer.  Candi- 
dates may  also  be  referred  to  the  Psychological  Clinic  for  recommenda- 
tion and  referral. 

Transportation. — Provision  for  the  transportation  of  the  children  is 
made  at  the  time  of  the  assignment  and  transfer.    No  child  is  transported 
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Sight-Saving  Class  Pupils,  Participating  in  Regular  Class,  Take  Notes  on  the  Magna 

Type  Typewriter 

by  the  children's  coach  service  unless  there  is  no  other  means  of  his  reach- 
ing the  sight-saving  class.  Frequently,  a  brother  or  sister  can  take  the 
responsibility  of  acting  as  guide.  In  other  cases,  a  neighborhood  child 
may  serve  in  this  capacity  for  which  the  Board  of  Education  pays  fifty 
cents  per  week  and  carfare.  Carfare  is  provided  for  indigent  children 
in  sight-saving  classes. 

Lunches. — Since  there  is  a  definite  relationship  between  nutrition  and 
eye  health,  provisions  are  made  for  giving  warm  lunches  to  all  children 
enrolled  in  sight-saving  classes.  The  regular  school  cafeteria  is  used  in 
many  buildings.  No  charge  is  made  for  indigent  children.  One-half 
pint  of  milk  a  day  is  furnished  all  pupils.  Where  there  is  no  school 
cafeteria,  the  teacher  cooks  one  hot  dish  a  day  which  is  supplemented  by 
something  which  the  children  bring  from  home. 

Eye  and  health  examinations. — Routine  health  examinations  are 
given  to  all  children  enrolled  in  sight-saving  classes.  The  Department  of 
Public  Health  school  nursing  service  is  responsible  for  follow-up  work 
and  corrections.  Recommendations  from  private  physicians  or  clinics  for 
admission  to,  or  dismissal  from,  the  classes  are  generally  accepted.  In 
case  of  any  question,  an  advising  ophthalmologist,  who  is  appointed  by  the 
Health  Department,  assists  in  making  the  decision.  It  is  required  that 
each  child's  vision  be  re-examined  and  a  new  report  filed  once  during  the 
year. 

Psychological  tests. — Modifications  of  the  Binet  test  and  the  Detroit 
Learning  Aptitude  tests  are  used  in  determining  the  intelligence  of  par- 
tially-sighted children.  In  addition  to  measuring  the  mental  ability  of 
these  pupils,  a  social  diagnosis  is  provided  which  aids  in  planning  for 
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Creative  Activity  which  Affords  Eye  Relief  from  Close  Work  and  Furnishes  Ideas 

for  Leisure  Time 

the  future  of  these  boys  and  girls.  Children  with  exceedingly  poor  vision 
and  retarded  mentality  are  given  a  trial  in  a  sight-saving  class.  Deter- 
mination of  the  major  handicap  decides  the  final  disposition  of  the  case. 

Return  to  regular  grades. — When  a  pupil  is  released  from  the  sight- 
saving  class  by  the  examining  oculist,  a  transfer  permitting  the  child  to 
re-enter  the  regular  grade  is  given  to  him. 

No  pupil  from  a  sight-saving  class  should  be  accepted  in  the  regular 
grade  without  this  release.  Very  great  harm,  at  times  amounting  to  total 
loss  of  vision,  may  result  if  the  specialist's  diagnosis  is  disregarded. 

Size  of  class. — The  number  of  pupils  assigned  to  a  teacher  of  a 
sight-saving  class  may  vary  according  to  the  number  of  grades  repre- 
sented. Usually  not  more  than  fifteen  pupils  are  assigned  to  one  class, 
but  with  a  range  of  three  or  four  grades  it  is  possible  to  care  for  seventeen 
or  eighteen.  The  amount  of  individual  attention  which  is  necessary,  the 
severity  of  the  individual  eye  conditions  to  be  considered,  and  the  care 
which  is  necessary  to  maintain  and,  wherever  possible,  to  improve  the  eye 
condition,  account  for  the  small  groups  that  can  be  successfully  handled 
in  these  classes. 

Class  organization. — Detroit  classes  for  children  with  seriously  de- 
fective vision  are  organized  upon  the  co-operative  plan.  In  general,  all 
study  and  written  work  is  carried  on  under  the  direction  of, the  teacher 
of  the  sight-saving  class,  and  the  children  are  sent  for  oral  recitations  to 
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the  classroom  of  the  grade  in  which  they  are  enrolled.  This  gives  to  the 
children  the  average  educational  experiences  of  childhood  in  normal 
classroom  surroundings  with  children  of  like  age  and  achievement. 

Through  adaptation  of  materials  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  child, 
the  teacher  of  sight-saving  classes  bridges  the  gap  between  the  pupil's 
experiences  in  regular  classrooms  and  the  ultimate  objectives  in  educa- 
tion as  conditioned  by  his  handicap.  Therefore,  careful  individual  con- 
sideration is  given  the  program  for  each  child  with  impaired  vision, 
excluding  him  only  from  classes  which  demand  a  large  amount  of  eye 
work,  i.e.,  art,  library,  sewing,  and  reading.  He  joins  the  following 
special  classes:  auditorium,  manual  training  (except  mechanical  drawing 
lessons),  cooking,  music,  gymnasium  (unless  excused  by  the  supervising 
oculist),  literature,  and  science. 

The  teacher  in  sight-saving  classes  is  responsible  for  the  teaching 
of  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  typing,  and  creative  work.  Eye  hygiene 
is  also  a  part  of  the  instructional  program. 


Sight-Saving  Activity 
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Curriculum  and  teaching  program. — a)  The  problem  of  instruction 
for  the  child  in  sight-saving  classes  is  largely  the  adaptation  of  the  best 
teaching  methods  used  with  the  normally  sighted  to  the  needs  of  the  child 
with  defective  vision. 

b)  The  teachers  of  sight-saving  classes  must  show  careful  planning 
and  preparation  of  materials  which  provide  for  individual  differences 
with  especial  attention  directed  to  the  eye  condition. 

c)  The  special  ability  of  each  pupil  should  be  emphasized  rather 
than  the  limitations  which  the  handicap  inflicts. 

The  sight-saving  room, — Although  the  sight-saving  classroom  cares 
for  a  comparatively  small  number  of  pupils,  classrooms  of  the  standard 
size  are  used.  This  is  essential  as  pupils  must  be  able  to  move  around  a 
great  deal  in  order  to  see  to  the  best  advantage  and  because  most  of  the 
equipment  and  material  used  is  made  on  a  larger  scale  and  therefore 
requires  additional  space. 


Sight-Saving  Class  under  Controlled  Illumination — Maximum  Light  and 

Minimum  Glare 


Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  illumination  of  all  classrooms. 
When  it  is  possible,  new  classes  are  established  in  rooms  having  eastern 
or  western  exposures,  because  most  recent  researches  seem  to  demonstrate 
that  these  exposures  provide  a  maximum  light  with  a  minimum  glare. 
Northern  rooms  are  accepted  if  the  ideal  cannot  be  secured.  Southern 
exposures  are  avoided  always  because  of  the  difficulty  in  controlling  the 
constantly  changing  light.  Twenty-five  foot  candles  of  artificial  illumina- 
tion are  provided  in  each  room. 
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Co-operation  with  regular  school  classes. — a)  Children  in  sight- 
saving  classes  should  participate  in  school  functions  and  should  play  a 
part  in  all  of  the  social  activities  of  the  school. 

b)  If  fullest  opportunity  is  to  be  afforded  the  children  of  a  sight- 
saving  class,  assignments  must  be  secured  from  the  regular-grade  teacher 
in  advance  of  the  recitation.  This  enables  the  teacher  of  sight-saving 
classes  to  locate  whatever  material  is  available  in  large  type  or  to  have 
ready  the  necessary  material  for  study. 

c)  In  case  of  an  unexpected  change  of  schedule  necessitating  that 
the  children  be  sent  back  to  the  sight-saving  room,  an  explanation  to  that 
effect  should  be  sent  with  them,  and  the  time  stated  when  regular  work 
will  be  resumed. 

d)  Pupils  should  enter  and  leave  all  classrooms  promptly  on 
scheduled  time.  Methods  of  checking  attendance  should  be  worked  out 
and  each  teacher  should  feel  equally  responsible  that  each  pupil  adheres 
to  his  schedule  and  that  the  other  teacher  is  informed  of  tardiness  or 
absence  from  classes. 

e)  Regular-class  teachers  are  instructed  not  to  accept  work  from  a 
child  in  the  sight-saving  class  unless  it  has  been  prepared  with  sight- 
saving  materials  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  special-class  teacher. 

f)  Because  the}^  are  the  most  serious  cases  in  the  building,  all  chil- 
dren having  vision  handicaps — particularly  those  from  sight-saving 
classes — should  be  given  front  seats  in  the  classroom. 

g)  All  written  work  should  be  done  under  the  direction  of  the 
teacher  in  the  sight-saving  classroom,  including  examinations  and  stand- 
ard tests. 

h)     Emphasis  is  placed  upon  oral  work. 

i)  Homework  is  not  permitted  because  of  the  added  eye  strain  and 
poor  lighting  conditions  in  most  homes. 

j)  Written  work  is  done  much  more  slowly  by  these  children  than 
by  those  having  normal  vision. 

k)     Frequent  rest  periods  from  eye  work  are  essential. 

Teacher  training. — Every  teacher  undertaking  this  specialized  work 
should  meet  the  academic  requirements  for  teachers  of  normal  classes. 
In  addition,  a  teacher  should  be  required  to  take  courses  which  include 
lectures  and  discussions  on  the  organization  and  administration  of  sight- 
saving  classes ;  methods  of  teaching  sight-saving  classes ;  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  hygiene  of  the  eye ;  and  observation  in  a  demonstration 
class  and  in  an  eye  clinic.    A  sight-saving  class  teacher  should  have  had 
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some  experience  with  various  grades,  either  as  an  assigned  teacher  or 
through  satisfactory  substitute  experience. 

Membership. — Sight-saving  classes  have  a  membership  of  435. 
Three  hundred  eighteen  are  enrolled  in  the  elementary  schools,  71  in  the 
intermediate,  33  in  the  senior  high  school,  and  13  in  the  Girls'  Vocational 
School. 


EDUCATION  OF   CRIPPLED   CHILDREN 

Objectives. — Schools  for  crippled  children  aim  to  provide  scientific 
care  and  training  for  any  child  who,  because  of  an  orthopedic  condition, 
"cannot  attend  regular  classes  with  safety  and  profit  during  the  period 
of  his  physical  rehabilitation,  simultaneous  mental  training,  and  social 
adjustment."  1 

History. — The  first  class  for  crippled  children,  with  sixteen  pupils, 
was  organized  in  January,  1910,  in  the  Harris  School.  It  was  transferred 
in  September  of  the  same  year  to  the  Clinton  School,  the  lower  floor  of 
which  had  been  remodeled  for  the  purpose.  The  Nellie  Leland  School, 
built  especially  for  crippled  children,  was  opened  in  February,  1919. 
Within  a  very  short  time  work  on  an  addition  to  this  school  was 
begun,  and,  with  its  completion  in  September,  1921,  the  capacity  of 
the  building  was  doubled,  making  it  possible  to  care  for  three  hundred 
fifty  pupils.  It  became  necessary  during  the  next  few  years  to  provide 
additional  facilities.  Arrangements  were  made  in  1926  to  care  tempor- 
arily for  classes  for  crippled  children  in  the  elementary  schools,  Schulze 
and  Van  Zile.  With  the  opening  of  a  second  special  school  for  crippled 
children — the  Dr.  Charles  H.  Oakman — in  September,  1929,  the  use  of 
the  Schulze  School  as  a  center  for  crippled  children  was  discontinued ; 
and  three  years  later  the  Van  Zile  classes  were  closed  and  the  children 
transferred  to  the  Leland  and  Oakman  Schools. 

Special  schools. — The  Leland  and  Oakman  Schools — buildings 
designed  and  equipped  to  meet  the  needs  of  crippled  children — house  the 
classes  from  kindergarten  through  the  ninth  grade. 

The  Nellie  Leland  School  is  a  three  story  L-shaped  building.  Twelve 
classrooms,  an  auditorium,  rooms  for  household  arts,  shop,  arts  and 
crafts,  speech  correction,  and  library  provide  for  the  various  instructional 
activities.  Special  features  include  an  examining  room,  treatment  room, 
clinic  dressing  rooms,  showers,  kitchen,  and  dining  room.  The  third 
floor  is  given  over  to  a  large  rest  room  and  roof  playgrounds.  The  build- 
ing is  provided  with  an  elevator  and  ramp  which  make  it  possible  for 
wheel  chairs  to  pass  freely  about. 

The  Oakman  School  is  a  one-story  rectangular  building  built  around 
a  central  court.     On  three  sides,  thirteen  classrooms,  a  library,  and  an 
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Oakman  School  for  Crippled  Children 


arts-and-crafts  room  open  upon  wide  terraces  which  are  used  for  open-air 
study  and  play.  The  kitchen  and  boys'  shop  are  at  the  back  of  the  build- 
ing facing  the  north.  Two  classrooms,  household-arts  room,  offices, 
speech  room,  conservator}^,  and  clinical  facilities  are  grouped  around  the 
court.  Large  group  activities — auditorium,  lunch,  rest  and  play — are 
provided  for  in  the  four  spacious  corner  rooms  of  the  building.  Clinical 
facilities  include  a  physiotherapy  treatment  room,  an  ultra-violet  light 
room,  a  therapeutic  pool,  an  examining  room,  an  infirmary,  dressing 
rooms,  showers,  record  rooms,  a  plaster  room,  a  dental  clinic,  and  a  roof 
solarium. 

Admission. — Children  are  admitted  to  the  schools  for  crippled  chil- 
dren and  home-teaching  classes  following  examination  and  recommenda- 
tion by  the  orthopedic  surgeon  in  charge.  Clinics  for  examination  of 
candidates  for  admission  are  held  at  the  Leland  and  Oakman  Schools  one 
day  a  week,  and  appointments  for  examinations  are  made  by  telephoning 
the  schools.  Children  are  admitted  to  the  convalescent  homes  through 
the  Children's  Hospital  of  Michigan  and  the  Detroit  Orthopaedic  Clinic. 

Decisions  concerning  admission  to  the  special  school  and  home-teach- 
ing classes  are  made  in  consultation  with  the  orthopedic  surgeon,  the 
mental  examiner  from  the  Psychological  Clinic,  and  the  principal  of  the 
special  school.  They  are  based  upon  the  surgeon's  findings  together  with 
recommendations  from  the  child's  own  physician,  the  result  of  the  mental 
test,  the  conditions  found  in  the  home,  and  the  distance  of  the  home  from 
the  standard  school.  School  progress  and  other  factors  peculiar  to  each 
individual  case  are  taken  into  consideration. 

Release  to  regular  schools. — Children  are  released  from  the  special 
schools  through  the  same  channels.     A  notice  is  sent  to  the  principal  of 
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the  school  to  which  the  child  is  to  be  transferred,  giving  the  diagnosis,  a 
description  of  the  case,  and  any  recommendations  relative  to  the  wearing 
of  appliances,  to  restriction  of  activity,  and  to  periodic  returns  to  the 
hospital  or  physician  for  a  check-up.  It  also  states  that  the  child  may  be 
referred  back  to  the  special  school  at  any  time  if  a  question  arises  con- 
cerning his  physical  condition. 

Crippled  children  in  high  schools. — When  possible,  crippled  children 
in  Grades  Ten  through  Twelve  attend  the  regular  high  schools.  Children 
in  wheel  chairs  and  others  who  are  so  severely  handicapped  as  to  require 
transportation,  attend  Cass  Technical  High  School  where  elevator  service 
is  available.  Pupils  requiring  coach  service  to  Cass  High  School  are 
examined  at  the  clinics  of  the  Leland  and  Oakman  Schools,  and  recom- 
mendation for  transportation  is  made  by  the  orthopedic  surgeon.  They 
may  be  referred  for  examination  in  the  same  manner  as  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  special  schools. 

Cardiac  cases. — ^Children  suffering  from  severe  cardiac  conditions 
are  cared  for  in  the  special  schools  for  crippled  children.  According  to 
the  state  law  relative  to  establishment  of  classes  for  crippled  children, 
cardiac  cases  are  considered  as  crippled  cases  and,  as  such,  these  classes 
are  eligible  for  reimbursement  from  the  state. 


Therapeutic  Pool  Treatments  for  Poliomyelitis  Cases — Oakman  School  for 

Crippled  Children 
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Baking,  Massage,  and  Muscle  Re-education  in  the  Physiotherapy  Department — 

Leland  School  for  Crippled  Children 

One  room  is  set  aside  in  each  school  for  the  most  severe  cases,  and 
the  other  pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  orthopedic  classrooms.  The  examining 
cardiac  physician  makes  all  recommendations  relative  to  placement,  and 
the  teacher  of  the  cardiac  class  takes  the  responsibility  for  the  general 
supervision  of  rest  and  physical  check-up  of  these  cases  in  the  regular 
classrooms. 

Convalescent  home  classes. — Classroom  and  bedside  teaching  are 
provided  for  children  who  are  patients  in  Sigma  Gamma  Hospital  School 
at  Mt.  Clemens  and  the  Convalescent  Home  of  Children's  Hospital  of 
Michigan  at  Farmington.  These  institutions  also  provide  for  children 
living  outside  of  the  city,  and  the  hospital  authorities  reimburse  the  Board 
of  Education  for  the  cost  of  the  education  of  such  children.  The  hospitals 
in  turn  are  reimbursed  from  state  funds  through  the  Michigan  Crippled 
Children's  Commission. 

When  the  children  return  to  the  city  from  the  convalescent  homes, 
they  are  required  to  report  at  the  Leland  School  or  Oakman  School  for 
examination  before  entering  any  school.  Care  is  thus  taken  to  see  that 
the  child  is  checked  up  by  the  orthopedic  surgeon  before  he  is  allowed  to 
enrol  in  a  regular  school. 

Home  teaching. — Home  teaching  is  provided  for  homebound  crippled 
children  and  cardiac  cases  in  Grades  One  through  Nine  who  are  physically 
unable  to  attend  the  special  classes.  Children  receiving  instruction  at 
home  have  two  lessons  a  week  of  approximately  fifty-five  minutes  each. 

State  aid. — In  1923,  legislation  was  enacted  to  provide  state  aid  for 
classes  for  crippled  children.    The  law  provides  for  the  reimbursement  to 
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the  local  board  of  education  of  the  difference  between  the  instructional 
cost  of  educating  a  child  in  a  regular  school  and  a  crippled  child  in  a 
special  school,  such  difference  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
State  aid  is  not  allowed  for  home-teaching  service  since  the  instruction 
is  given  in  the  home  and  not  in  a  special  class. 

Orthopedic  supervision  and  physiotherapy. — All  orthopedic  work  is 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  orthopedic  surgeon  assisted  by  five 
physiotherapists  and  two  nurses.  The  services  of  the  surgeon  and  the 
nurses  are  provided  by  the  Department  of  Health  and  the  physiotherapists 
by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Children  enrolled  in  the  special  school  and  home-teaching  classes  are 
examined  at  least  once  a  year  and  more  often  if  necessary.  When  recom- 
mendations are  made  at  the  time  of  examination  and  the  parents  are  not 
present,  the  nurse  makes  a  home  call  to  talk  over  what  has  been  advised. 
No  recommendations  are  made  for  children  who  are  patients  of  other 
clinics  or  of  private  physicians.  They  are  examined  merely  for  record 
purposes  and  to  determine  whether  they  need  to  continue  in  a  special 
school. 

Both  schools  are  equipped  for  physiotherapy  in  its  various  forms, 
such  service  being  available   for  children  whose  parents   are  unable   to 
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afford  private  care.  Physiotherapy  treatments  consist  of  thermotherapy ; 
massage ;  muscle  re-education,  including  under- water  treatments ;  actino- 
therapy ;  and  remedial  exercise.  In  addition  to  the  actual  treatments 
given,  muscle  tests  are  made  by  the  physiotherapists,  braces  and  special 
shoes  are  ordered,  photographs  showing  deformities  are  taken,  and  de- 
tailed records  are  kept  for  each  case.  Recommendations  for  treatments 
are  received  from  the  Detroit  Orthopaedic  Clinic,  Children's  Hospital  of 
Michigan,  various  other  clinics,  and  occasionally  from  private  physicians 
as  well  as  from  the  orthopedic  surgeon  at  the  school.  Written  orders  are 
required  of  all  outside  clinics  and  physicians  requesting  treatments  in  the 
school  clinic. 

Through  Act  No.  236  of  1927,  administered  by  the  Michigan  Crippled 
Children's  Commission  in  co-operation  with  the  Probate  Court,  state  funds 
are  available  for  surgical  care,  hospitalization,  and  appliances  for  children 
whose  parents  are  not  financially  able  to  provide  for  such  needs.  Until 
this  aid  became  effective,  the  Detroit  Rotary  Club  supplied  orthopedic 
appliances  for  indigent  cases,  and  their  assistance  is  still  available  for  this 
purpose  if  necessary.  X-ray  service  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  pay  for  it  is  provided  by  the  Board  of  Health  through  Herman  Kiefer 
Hospital. 

Transportation. — Transportation  is  handled  by  means  of  motor  coach, 
this  phase  of  the  work  being  carried  on  in  co-operation  with  the  motor 
transportation  division  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  The  motor 
transportation  division  maintains  and  operates  the  coaches  and  the  Board 
of  Education  provides  the  attendants,  placement,  and  supervision.  The 
coaches  are  designed  especially  for  the  use  of  crippled  children. 

Each  coach  has  an  attendant  in  addition  to  the  driver,  both  men  and 
women  serving  as  attendants,  with  the  men  assigned  to  the  coaches  having 
the  children  to  be  carried.  The  driver  is  responsible  for  the  operation  of 
the  coach  and  the  attendant  for  the  care  of  the  children.  The  attendant 
calls  for  the  children,  assists  them  as  necessary,  and  is  responsible  gener- 
ally for  their  safety,  comfort,  and  behavior.  The  attendants  are  in  charge 
of  a  coach  dispatcher  who  looks  after  all  matters  pertaining  to  coach 
service.     He  is  directly  responsible  to  the  director  of  special  education. 

Coaches  leave  the  garage  in  time  to  pick  up  the  first  child  on  the  route 
not  earlier  than  seven-thirty  o'clock.  The  coach  routing  is  supervised 
very  carefully  and  every  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  trips  as  short  as  pos- 
sible through  constant  shifting  and  re-routing.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
1935-36,  there  were  34  coaches  in  use  transporting  a  total  of  1,063  chil- 
dren: 675  crippled,  155  cardiac,  112  epileptic,  79  deaf,  and  42  blind. 
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Daily  program. — The  Leland  and  Oakman  Schools  are  in  session 
from  nine  until  three  o'clock.  The  six-hour  day  is  broken  by  a  half-hour 
lunch,  a  rest,  and  play  periods  with  some  exceptions.  The  time  for  these 
activities  varies  somewhat  with  the  different  age  groups. 

Classroom  organization. — Classes  in  the  special  schools  vary  in  size, 
ranging  usually  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five,  although  occasionally  the 
enrolment  in  a  classroom  exceeds  this  number.  Provision  is  made  in  both 
of  the  schools  and  the  convalescent  homes  for  classes  from  the  kindergar- 
ten through  the  ninth  grade.  Each  school  has  a  special  class  for  children 
who  are  mentally  retarded. 

Curriculum  and  teaching  program. — The  instructional  program  is 
much  the  same  as  in  the  regular  schools,  making  it  possible  for  children  to 
transfer  back  and  forth  without  difficulty.  Aluch  individualization  of 
instruction  and  adjustment  for  orthopedic  defects  are  necessary,  because 
there  are  constant  interruptions  for  treatments,  additional  rest,  and 
various  activities  of  a  physically  corrective  nature. 

Special  training  is  given  in  arts  and  crafts  and  various  types  of  hand- 
work which  have  general  educational  and  therapeutic  value,  and  in  many 
instances  serve  an  exploratory  purpose  for  future  vocational  work. 


Rhythm  Orchestra — Leland  School  for  Crippled  Children 


Music  and  various  club  activities  are  stressed  as  fully  as  time  will 
allow,  and  a  number  of  educational  and  recreational  trips  are  planned  for 
the  older  children.  These  activities  are  considered  highly  desirable  in  an 
educational  program  for  handicapped  children  in  order  that  they  may  have 
the  normal  social  and  industrial  experiences  of  the  average  child. 
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Class  in  Metal  Arts  and  Crafts — Leland  School  for  Crippled  Children 


On  the  basis  of  chronological  age,  mental  ability,  social  adjustment, 
and  economic  status,  pupils  in  Grades  Seven  through  Nine  are  divided  into 
high-school  preparatory  and  prevocational  groups.  With  the  former 
group,  care  is  taken  to  see  that  the  requirements  of  regular  high  schools 
are  met.  The  prevocational  groups  have  work  of  a  practical  nature,  the 
academic  work  centering  around  various  projects  and  activities. 

The  pupils  in  these  grades  are  assigned  to  four  homeroom  teachers, 
two  for  boys  and  two  for  girls.  By  this  arrangement  the  same  homeroom 
teacher  has  general  responsibility  for  his  or  her  own  group  with  respect 
to  scholarship,  citizenship,  and  guidance.  At  this  time  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  work  out  a  very  careful  guidance  program  for  each  child,  taking 
into  consideration  the  handicap  due  to  his  own  physical  condition :  recrea- 
tional guidance,  so  that  leisure  hours  may  be  provided  for  by  worth-while 
activities ;  vocational  guidance,  so  that  each  child  may  come  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  his  possibilities  and  limitations  and  learn  something  about  the  in- 
dustrial fields  in  which  he  may  hope  to  successfully  compete.  During  this 
period  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  State  Rehabilitation 
Department  and  with  various  agencies  and  organizations  working  with 
handicapped  people. 

Studies. — For  several  years  experimental  work  has  been  carried  on 
with  spastic-paralysis  cases  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  value  of 
various  types  of  corrective  work  as  well  as  to  ascertain  methods  of  check- 
ing progress  of  the  disease. 

During  the  year  1933-34,  a  follow-up  survey  was  made  of  orthopedic 
cases  which  were  transferred  to  regular  schools  and  were  still  in  elemen- 
tary grades.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  an  attempt  to  determine 
whether  or  not  these  children  had  been  able  to  carry  on  successfully  when 
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they  were  not  under  the  supervision  of  the  special  schools.  Data  obtained 
from  questionnaires  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  majority  have  made  satis- 
factory physical  and  social  adjustments  and  are  progressing  normally  as 
to  academic  achievement. 

During  the  year  1934-35,  the  follow-up  study  was  extended  to  include 
graduates  of  schools  for  crippled  children  from  1931  who  were  then  en- 
rolled in  the  city  high  schools.  The  evidence  obtained  from  this  investiga- 
tion, together  with  the  results  of  the  previous  study,  seemed  to  show  that 
children  who  have  attended  the  special  schools  tend  to  carry  on  in  regular 
schools  about  the  same  as  an  average  physically  normal  group. 

A  study  of  personality  traits  of  adolescent  children  crippled  from 
poliomyelitis  is  being  carried  on.  Various  tests  have  been  given  to  polio- 
myelitis cases  in  both  schools  and  results  are  being  tabulated  and  inter- 
preted in  an  attempt  to  discover  whether  or  not  these  children  are  making 
a  satisfactory  social  adjustment. 

Qualifications  and  training  of  teachers. — Teachers  of  crippled  chil- 
dren are  expected  to  have  a  degree  with  ten  hours  in  their  field  of  spe- 
cialization. In-service  courses  have  been  arranged  at  Wayne  University 
which  aim  to  give  the  teacher  a  general  understanding  of  the  various 
orthopedic  conditions  and  a  knowledge  of  the  adjustments  necessary  in 
adapting  the  general  educational  program  to  the  individual  needs  of  the 
crippled  child. 

Physiotherapists  are  required  to  have  a  degree  in  health  education 
and  the  equivalent  of  a  year  of  special  training  in  physiotherapy. 

Classification  according  to  disability. — A  classification  of  the  cases 
enrolled  in  all  classes  for  crippled  children  during  the  year  1935-36  is  as 
follows:  anterior  poliomyelitis  (infantile  paralysis),  20  per  cent;  cardiac 
conditions,  20  per  cent;  spastic  paralysis,  16  per  cent;  bone  and  joint 
tuberculosis,  10  per  cent ;  osteomyelitis,  6  per  cent ;  congenital  anomalies 
and  deformities,  3  per  cent ;  miscellaneous  orthopedic  and  medical  condi- 
tions, 24  per  cent. 

Membership. — The  year  1935-36  closed  with  a  membership  of  1,013 
crippled  children  and  cardiac  cases  distributed  among  40  classes  as  fol- 
lows:  Oakman,  15  classes,  424  pupils;  Leland,  12  classes,  356  pupils; 
Children's  Hospital  of  Michigan  Convalescent  Home,  6  classes,  110 
pupils ;  home  teaching,  6  classes,  101  pupils ;  Sigma  Gamma  Hospital 
School,  1  class,  22  pupils. 


EDUCATION   OF   THE    DEAF 
Detroit  Day  School  for  the  Deaf 

Objectives. — The  instruction  of  the  deaf  is  planned  and  motivated 
with  the  desire  to  reduce  the  child's  handicap  to  a  minimum.  Some  writer 
has  visualized  the  deaf  child  as  surrounded  and  separated  from  his  fel- 
lows by  a  thick  wall  of  silence.  If  we  accept  this  description  of  the  deaf 
child's  handicap,  our  objective  may  be  pictured  as  the  process  of  making 
this  wall  of  silence  as  thin  as  possible.  For  the  totally  deaf  child,  this 
purpose  takes  the  concrete  form  of  substituting  the  visual  and  tactile 
senses  for  that  of  hearing  as  a  means  of  teaching  him  to  talk,  to  under- 
stand language,  and  ultimately  to  acquire  an  education  comparable  to  that 
given  the  normal  child  in  the  conventional  school. 


Kindergarten — Day  School  for  the  Deaf 

For  the  child  who  is  hard  of  hearing,  the  purpose  is  slightly  different 
in  some  of  its  detail.  Here  the  emphasis  is  placed  particularly  on  lip- 
reading  and  maintaining  correct  speech  patterns.  Also,  his  instruction 
must  be  designed  to  overcome  a  sense  of  inferiority  and  to  build  up  his 
morale  to  the  point  where  he  will  confidently  accept  the  substitute  offered 
him  for  his  impaired  hearing  and  so  be  in  a  position  not  only  to  tackle  his 
particular  problem,  but  to  meet  all  the  problems  of  life  with  the  courage 
necessary  to  success. 

History. — The  Detroit  Day  School  for  the  Deaf  was  established  in 
its  present  organized  form  in  September,  1900,  as  a  part  of  the  public- 
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school  system  of  the  city.  It  received  aid  from  the  state  as  a  result  of  the 
legislation  granting  subsidy  for  the  establishment  of  such  day  schools. 
In  the  organization  of  day  schools,  Michigan  followed  the  example  of 
Wisconsin,  which  operated  several  day  schools  under  similar  legislative 
support. 

Since  its  organization  the  school  has  occupied  portions  of  other 
school  buildings  in  the  city,  being  forced  to  move  several  times,  however, 
as  the  space  was  needed  for  normal  hearing  children.  With  its  continuous 
growth  there  developed  the  need  for  permanent  housing,  and  the  present 
building  was  erected  at  6045  Stanton  Avenue. 

Building. — The  School  for  the  Deaf  is  a  two-story  fireproof  building. 
It  contains  twenty-one  classrooms,  an  auditorium,  household-art  unit, 
manual-training  unit,  art  room,  gymnasium,  acoustic  room,  and  a  rhythm 
room  of  special  construction  which  provide  for  the  instructional  programs. 
Clinical  testing  rooms,  kitchen,  lunchroom,  and  showers  provide  for  the 
special  needs  of  the  pupils.    A  large  playground  adjoins  the  school. 


School  for  the  Deaf 

An  additional  unit  of  the  school  is  located  at  6006  Seneca  Avenue 
and  occupies  six  rooms  in  a  regular  hearing  school.    The  classes  here  are 
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from  the  kindergarten  through  the  third  grade.  Beyond  this  grade  the 
children  attend  the  school  on  Stanton  Avenue. 

Size  of  department. — The  Detroit  Day  School  for  the  Deaf  has  an 
enrolment  of  258  pupils  and  an  administrative  and  teaching  staff  of  31 
members.  There  is  also  a  unit  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  in  the  Stephens 
School  where  there  are  65  pupils  and  6  teachers.  In  addition  to  this,  there 
are  26  Detroit  schools — 4  high,  7  intermediate,  13  elementary,  and  2  spe- 
cial schools  in  which  lip-reading  classes  are  held. 

Lip  reading. — Two  teachers  devote  their  time  to  teaching  lip  reading 
to  those  children  in  the  public  schools  who  are  hard  of  hearing  but  who 
are  able,  with  the  aid  of  lip  reading,  to  carry  on  their  work  with  normal 
children.  There  are  over  three  hundred  pupils  who  receive  this  special 
training. 


Children's  Clinic — Day  School  for  the  Deaf 
Teachers  out  in  the  schools  are  becoming  aware  of  the  value  of  lip 
reading  to  a  child  who  is  hard  of  hearing  and  are  co-operating  in  bringing 
such  children  to  the  attention  of  the  lip-reading  teacher  in  their  buildings. 
Appointments  are  made  for  testing  such  children  at  the  clinic  in  the 
Detroit  Day  School  for  the  Deaf.  The  administrators  in  the  buildings 
where  lip-reading  classes  are  held  appreciate  the  work  being  done  for  their 
handicapped  children. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  lip-reading  classes  in  outside  schools  has 
increased  this  year.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  some  of  the  pupils  trans- 
ferred to  other  schools.  After  the  homeroom  teachers  have  worked  with 
the  pupils  for  a  while,  they  recognize  the  fact  that  some  of  them  do  not 
hear  well.  Then  they  are  able  to  suggest  more  candidates  for  the  classes 
for  the  deaf  and  make  appointments  for  tests  at  the  School  for  Deaf. 
Here  the  pupils  receive  an  audiometer  test,  a  voice  test  to  determine  the 
hearing  distance  for  conversational  voice,  and  a  physical  examination  of 
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the  ears.  Sometimes  a  mental  test  is  required  to  determine  the  child's 
abilities.  If  a  survey  is  made  each  year  after  the  homeroom  teachers 
become  acquainted  with  the  pupils,  it  is  possible  to  find  those  who  really 
need  instruction  in  lip  reading. 

Membership. — Children  are  admitted  to  the  School  for  Deaf  upon 
examination  and  recommendation  by  an  otologist  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Health,  hearing  tests  given  by  the  principal  and  assistants,  and  mental 
tests  given  by  a  mental  examiner  from  the  Psychological  Clinic.  The 
children  are  recommended  to  the  school  for  clinical  observation  by 
parents,  by  physicians,  or  in  the  case  of  the  children  who  are  hard  of  hear- 
ing, by  the  classroom  teacher.  The  clinic  is  held  two  mornings  a  week : 
Monday  and  Wednesday.  Appointments  are  made  by  calling  the  School 
for  Deaf.  Children  are  admitted  as  young  as  three  years  of  age  so  that 
they  can  learn  correct  speech  habits  early  in  life.  They  complete  the 
eighth  grade  at  ages  varying  from  fourteen  to  twenty  years. 

When  children  who  are  hard  of  hearing  have  mastered  the  lip  read- 
ing, and  the  school  feels  that  they  have  made  the  social  adjustment  neces- 
sary to  work  with  a  normal  hearing  group,  they  return  to  the  regular  hear- 
ing school.    The  deaf  children  enter  vocational  schools  whenever  possible. 

The  total  enrolment  for  the  year  1936-1937  was  323  pupils. 

Organization. — The  school  provides  educational  facilities  for  chil- 
dren with  defective  hearing  from  kindergarten  age  through  the  eighth 
grade.  Separate  classes  are  organized  for  the  totally  deaf  and  for  those 
who  are  hard  of  hearing.  A  class  is  also  maintained  for  the  mentally 
retarded.  Some  of  the  factors  which  are  considered  in  determining  the 
type  of  class  to  which  a  child  is  assigned  are:  (a)  per  cent  of  hearing  loss 
as  shown  by  audiometer  tests ;  (b)  amount  of  language  retained  by  the 
child  who  has  recently  lost  his  hearing;  and  (c)  mental  rating.  Much  of 
the  educational  material  used  must  be  especially  adapted  to  fit  the  needs 
and  abilities  of  the  totally  deaf. 

After  graduation  from  this  school,  the  students  who  are  hard  of  hear- 
ing attend  high  school  or  go  to  trade  or  vocational  schools  for  training. 
Comparatively  few  of  the  totally  deaf  attend  high  school.  Some  seek 
employment  after  being  graduated  here,  while  others  are  cared  for  by 
trade  and  vocational  schools. 

Adjustments  for  the  handicapped. — The  instruction  of  the  deaf  child 
necessitates  constant  repetition  and  is  necessarily  a  much  slower  process 
than  that  in  schools  for  children  of  normal  hearing.     Since  the  work  of 
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the  teachers  is  so  individualized,  the  classes  of  totally  deaf  children  are 
limited  to  eleven  or  twelve  pupils  per  teacher. 

The  school  is  equipped  with  three  standard  hearing  aids.  All  pupils 
who  have  usable  hearing  are  given  the  opportunity  of  acoustic  training  on 
these  instruments.     For  testing  purposes  a  2-x\  audiometer  is  employed. 

Transportation. — The  younger  children  are  transported  to  the  school 
by  school  busses.  Pupils  from  the  adjoining  school  districts  of  Highland 
Park  and  Hamtramck  are  brought  by  their  own  school  busses.  The  chil- 
dren who  are  able  to  travel  on  the  streetcar  do  so,  and  in  many  instances 
they  serve  as  guides  to  younger  children  who  would  ordinarily  require 
bus  service.  If  the  parents  request  streetcar  tickets  and  transfer  money, 
these  are  supplied  by  the  Board  of  Education.  The  guides  are  likewise 
paid  for  their  services. 

Lunches. — The  school  affords  a  hot  lunch  for  all  children.  Most  of 
the  children  pay  ten  cents  a  lunch  or  bring  their  own.  Those  who  can 
neither  pay  for  their  lunches  nor  bring  them  are  given  a  free  lunch. 

Home  contacts. — Since  the  parents  are  so  widely  distributed  over  the 
city,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  make  home  contacts,  but  several  times  a  year 
they  are  urged  to  come  to  the  school,  and  the  teachers  try  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  work  of  their  children.  During  the  summer,  material  is  sent 
to  the  parents  which  is  helpful  in  encouraging  them  to  keep  the  children's 
language,  speech,  and  lip-reading  habits  from  slipping.  The  school  acts 
as  a  medium  in  securing  the  advantages  of  camps  wherever  a  child  is 
found  in  need  of  this  help. 

Curriculum. — The  academic  curriculum  extends  from  the  kindergar- 
ten through  the  eighth  grade.  The  instructional  program  follows  as  closely 
as  possible  that  used  with  children  of  normal  hearing.  In  the  lower 
grades,  however,  much  time  is  necessarily  devoted  to  lip  reading,  the 
development  of  speech,  the  formation  of  a  speech  habit,  and  the  building 
of  a  language  background  for  the  deaf  child.  All  of  these  require  a  large 
amount  of  individual  instruction. 

In  teaching  the  smaller  pupils,  extensive  use  is  made  of  pictures  and 
charts.  Because  the  child  cannot  hear  about  things,  he  must  be  allowed 
to  see  them,  or  at  least  a  picture  of  them,  in  order  for  them  to  become  a 
part  of  his  experiences.  Stories  are  dramatized  so  that  the  child  may 
benefit  from  them.  Many  trips  are  organized  throughout  the  year  to  the 
creamery,  the  gas  station,  the  postoffice,  the  fire  station,  and  other  places. 

Speech  is  taught  by  the  Tadoma  Method  in  which  instruction  is  given 
through  both  the  tactile  sense  and  the  visual  sense. 

In  the  upper  grades,  after  a  certain  amount  of  skill  has  been  devel- 
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oped  in  lip  reading  and  a  practical  vocabulary  has  been  established,  more 
group  work  is  done,  the  instructional  program  of  the  normal  child  is  fol- 
lowed more  closely,  and  progress  is  more  rapid. 

The  child's  progress,  as  with  the  normal  child,  depends  upon  his 
mental  ability  and  his  desire  to  learn.  The  curriculum  is  so  adjusted 
that  any  child  with  sufficient  ability  can,  upon  completion  of  the  eighth 
grade,  go  on  into  high  school  with  normal-hearing  children. 

The  deaf  children  and  the  children  who  are  hard  of  hearing  are 
taught  in  separate  departments  and  by  different  methods.  The  hard-of- 
hearing  class  is  conducted  in  very  much  the  same  manner  as  any  normal 
class  with  the  exception  that  the  group  is  smaller  and  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  speech  correction  and  lip  reading. 

Health  education. — The  health -education  program  at  the  School  for 
Deaf  consists  of  thirty-minute  periods  of  regular  gymnasium  activities  for 
boys  and  girls  from  Grades  Three  through  Eight.  The  lower  grades  have 
thirty  minute  periods  of  rhythm.  The  schedule  is  based  on  a  five  and  one- 
half  hour  day. 

Art. — Deaf  children  talk  with  their  large  chalk  drawings  when  they 
come  to  the  art  room.  Unconsciously  they  learn  about  color,  proportion, 
and  composition  in  these  large  drawings.  The  children  continue  to 
express  themselves  with  paint,  crayons,  clay,  raffia,  cloth,  papier  mache, 
leather,  tin,  wood,  and  any  other  mediums  that  can  be  found.  In  the 
upper  grades  they  correlate  their  classwork  and  art,  such  as  making 
illustrations  of  the  recent  floods  read  about  in  current  magazines  or  a 
papier  mache  reproduction  of  a  tennis  match.  Geography,  history,  and 
outside  reading  furnish  many  ideas.  These  subjects  usually  come  out  of 
the  art  room  in  more  tangible  form  than  when  they  entered.  The  hour 
for  art  is  one  of  the  relaxed,  happy  hours  of  the  day. 

Vocational. — Industrial  education  is  taught  upon  a  purely  prevoca- 
tional  basis.  As  nearly  as  possible  the  same  methods  of  instruction  and 
the  same  subject  matter  are  used  as  in  the  regular  grade  schools  of  the 
city,  so  that  the  transfer  to  other  schools  is  made  easier  for  those  who  go 
beyond  the  eighth  grade. 

The  George  Trade  School  and  the  Wilbur  Wright  High  School  accept 
these  graduates  for  trade  education  if  they  wish  to  follow  a  trade. 

Training  is  given  in  sewing  for  development  of  skill  in  the  use  of 
tools  preparatory  to  more  advanced  work  in  vocational  schools  or  in  busi- 
ness.   Cooking  is  also  taught,  and  co-operation  with  the  lunchroom  in  the 
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building  offers  an  outlet  for  the  sale  of  food  prepared  in  home-portion 
amounts. 

On  the  academic  side  of  vocational  training  for  the  slow  deaf  child, 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  language  of  the  different  trades  and  occupa- 
tions, thus  building  a  working  vocabulary. 

Research. — The  School  for  the  Deaf  considers  each  child  as  an 
individual  case,  taking  into  account  the  history  and  degree  of  deafness, 
the  possibilities  for  medical  relief,  the  mental  ability,  the  vocational  apti- 
tudes, the  academic  achievements,  and  the  social  status.  To  facilitate 
accurate  judgments,  a  complete  case  record  is  kept  for  each  pupil.  These 
records  are  kept  up  to  date.  They  help  to  keep  the  goals  for  the  children 
in  mind  and  show  the  progress  which  is  made. 

There  is  a  constant  effort  being  made  to  form  a  more  careful  analysis 
of  the  effect  of  loss  of  hearing  on  a  child  whose  hearing  was  at  one  time 
normal.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to  learn  how  this  loss  affects  the 
learning  process,  the  social  outlook,  and  the  economic  future.  As  more 
cases  of  children  who  are  hard  of  hearing  are  studied,  new  lights  on  the 
subject  appear. 

The  totally  deaf  also  present  their  problems.  It  is  necessary  to  seek 
constantly  more  effective  methods  of  teaching  speech  and  better  lip  read- 
ing. So  far,  good  results  are  being  obtained  in  speech  work  through  the 
use  and  development  of  the  tactile  sense.  A  whole  new  field  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  so-called  totally  deaf  is  the  use  of  their  residual  hearing.  With 
the  aid  of  amplifying  devices,  it  is  possible  to  train  the  residual  hearing 
of  those  children  who  never  have  heard  before.    Further  study  is  needed. 

The  vocational  preparation  of  deaf  and  deafened  children  is  being 
undertaken.  Personal  possibilities  for  work  and  adjustments  for  future 
employment  are  being  carefully  considered. 


EDUCATION   OF   THE    EPILEPTIC 

History. — The  school  for  epileptic  children  was  organized  in  January, 
1934,  with  thirty-four  boys  enrolled.  In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  city, 
a  practically  new  six-room  building,  which  had  been  vacant  since  the 
annexation  of  the  section,  was  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  objectives  of  the  school  are  to  provide  for  the  education  and  to 
supervise  the  medical  care  of  epileptic  children. 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  this  school,  a  survey  had  been  made  at  the 
request  of  Dr.  Burt  R.  Shurly,  member  of  the  Board  of  Education.  There 
were  311  cases  of  epilepsy  known  to  the  Psychological  Clinic,  108  of 
whom  had  been  excluded  from  school  attendance  because  seizures 
occurred  during  school  hours. 

The  supervising  director  of  the  Psychological  Clinic  and  Department 
of  Special  Education  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  educational  needs  of  this  group  of  handicapped  children.  The 
committee  included  the  supervisor  of  school  physicians  of  the  Department 
of  Health  and  the  directors  of  the  Psychological  Clinic  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Special  Education.  The  school  nursing  staff  conducted  a  survey 
in  both  public  and  parochial  schools.  In  addition  to  the  311  cases  known 
to  the  Psychological  Clinic  and  Special  Education,  this  survey  found  108 
children  suffering  from  convulsions,  making  a  total  of  258  boys  and  161 
girls,  or  419  in  all :  the  chronological  ages  ranged  from  six  to  nineteen 
years  of  age.  The  survey  did  not  furnish  definite  information  as  to  the 
exact  nature  of  the  convulsions,  and  in  order  to  decide  that  question,  a 
physician  who  had  been  carrying  on  some  experimental  work  with  epilep- 
tics was  hired  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  diagnose  the  cases. 

During  the  summer  of  1933,  this  physician  and  two  school  nurses 
contacted  341  cases  listed  in  the  survey;  190  of  these  either  were  under 
the  care  of  private  physicians  or  the  convulsions  were  not  of  an  epileptic 
nature;  118  cases  were  given  a  dififerential  study;  68  were  placed  under 
treatment ;  for  45,  treatment  was  not  advised,  and  5  refused  treatment. 
From  the  68  under  treatment,  34  were  selected  to  attend  the  school  for 
epileptic  children  when  it  opened ;  the  other  34,  not  having  seizures  during 
school  hours,  were  capable  of  attending  regular  grades. 

Organization. — The  school  w^as  conducted,  as  it  is  now,  upon  a  part- 
time  boarding  school  plan  in  order  to  check  carefully  upon  the  treatment 
being  administered.     The  parents  brought  the  children  ]\Ionday  morning 
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and  called  for  them  Friday  night.  Many  of  these  children  had  never 
before  received  any  continuous  instruction  because  of  the  physical  dis- 
ability. 


I  'f^2  f:^'  !^, 
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Classroom — School  for  Epileptic  Children 


The  venture  was  an  immediate  success  from  an  educational  stand- 
point. In  September,  1936,  the  school  was  moved  to  a  fourteen-room 
wing  of  the  White  Elementary  School,  and  two  additional  rooms  have 
been  added  since.  There  are  seven  classrooms,  a  general  arts  room,  an 
auditorium,  a  music  room,  an  infirmary,  a  dormitory,  a  dining  room,  a 
kitchen,  a  recreation  room,  staff  sleeping  and  sitting  rooms,  and  a  clinic 
unit.  In  January,  1937,  134  pupils  were  enrolled.  The  staff'  includes  eight 
teachers,  a  day  and  night  nurse,  three  matrons,  and  a  part-time  physician. 

Transportation. — One  hundred  of  the  pupils  are  transported  by  the 
children's  coach  service  and  thirty- four  remain  on  boarding  care  for 
medical  and  experimental  purposes :  the  boys  remaining  for  five  months 
and  the  girls  for  the  other  five  months. 

Diet. — All  children  are  given  the  noonday  lunch.  Teachers,  nurses, 
and  physicians  co-operate  in  an  intensive  study  of  the  individual  epileptic 
condition  which  embraces  diets,  hygiene,  principles  of  healthful  living,  and 
social  adjustment.  These  are  stressed  for  the  pupils,  and  the  information 
is  passed  on  to  the  parents. 

Medical  treatment. — ^The  medical  college  of  Wayne  University  is 
co-operating  in  the  medical  experiment  with  the  children, 

A  clinic  is  conducted  at  the  school  each  Thursday  morning  when  new 
candidates  are  examined  and  diagnosed,  and  recommendations  are  made. 
Appointments  are  made  through  the  social-service  department  of  the 
Psychological  Clinic.    An  individual  case  study  includes,  (a)  the  physical 
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examination  and  medical  case  history ;  (b)  a  psychometric  examination 
and  developmental  case  history ;  and  (c)  achievement  tests  in  the  academic 
subjects  and  school  or  educational  history.  All  of  the  examinations  are 
repeated  at  stated  intervals.  Careful  records  of  seizures  and  treatment 
are  kept  concerning  the  epileptic  condition.  The  school  serves  a  dual  pur- 
pose :  (a)  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  handicap,  and  (b)  provision 
for  the  child's  education. 

Admission. — Entrance  to  the  school  is  secured  after  the  examinations 
by  the  physician  and  the  Psychological  Clinic.  Release  is  advised  by  the 
same  agencies.  The  curriculum  of  the  regular  schools  is  adapted  and 
modified  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  group.  Particular  attention  is  now 
being  given  to  vocational  training  and  guidance. 

The  trend  is  to  continue  the  medical,  diagnostic,  and  treatment  pro- 
visions under  the  supervision  of  the  medical  college  and  the  study  of 
educational,  vocational,  and  social  adjustments  for  each  individual  by 
the  Department  of  Special  Education.  Teacher  training  in  the  future 
should  include  preparation  along  these  lines. 

State  aid. — State  aid  is  received  in  the  same  proportion  for  these 
children  as  for  the  crippled,  deaf,  and  blind. 


OPEN-AIR,   OPEN-WINDOW,    AND    CARDIAC    SCHOOLS 

AND    CLASSES 

Open- Air  Schools 

Objective. — The  primary  purpose  of  the  Open-Air  School  is  to 
build  up  through  a  careful  schedule  of  proper  training,  abundance  of 
fresh  air,  nourishing  food,  and  proper  rest,  a  resistance  sufficient  to  carry 
boys  and  girls  who  are  tubercular  contacts  or  exposures  and  those  suffer- 
ing from  the  childhood  type,  over  the  period  of  greatest  susceptibility  into 
adult  life. 

History. — The  first  open-air  school  in  Detroit  was  opened  in  the  fall 
of   1912.     It  came  into  being  through  the  efforts  of  the  Tuberculosis 
Society  which  had  been  organized  in  Detroit  five  years  earlier  for  the  pur 
pose  of  disseminating  knowledge  regarding  tuberculosis. 

The  Tuberculosis  Society  had  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Health  and  the  Board  of  Education  in  carrying  out 
this  experiment  by  establishing  an  open-air  unit  called  the  Leland  School 
The  Department  of  Health  recommended  the  pupils  and  gave  the  neces- 
sary medical  supervision,  and  the  Board  of  Education  furnished  the 
teachers. 

Two  years  later  the  Tuberculosis  Society,  having  successfully  accom- 
plished its  purpose,  withdrew  from  the  experiment,  and  the  Board  of 
Education  officially  assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  undertaking  and 
opened  the  first  open-air  school  to  be  directly  connected  with  the  public 
schools  of  Detroit.  This  was  at  the  Russell  School  in  the  fall  of  1914. 
Early  in  the  spring  of  1915,  the  Leland  School  was  closed  and  the  teachers 
and  pupils  were  transferred  to  the  Marr  Open-Air  School,  thus  placing 
all  open-air  schoolwork  directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

Since  that  time,  this  unit  of  the  public-school  system  has  grown  until 
in  June  of  1937,  there  were  twelve  regular  open-air  schools  where  approxi- 
mately 1,357  children  were  enrolled,  and  227  pupils  in  the  two  hospitals — 
the  Detroit  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium  and  the  Maybury  Sanatorium  at 
Northville. 

Admission. — The  Department  of  Health  co-operates  in  a  splendid 
way  by  selecting  and  caring  for  these  children.  No  pupil  is  admitted  until 
there  has  been  a  complete  check-up  and  recommendation  by  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Health.  After  admittance  to  an  open-air  school,  these  pupils  are 
under  the  direct  medical  supervision  of  a  nurse  and  physician  provided 
by  the  Department  of  Health. 

A  pupil  remains  in  the  open-air  school  only  until  his  physical  condi- 
tion has  improved  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  take  his  place  in  the  regular 
grade.  At  such  a  time  he  is  given  a  release  slip  by  the  examining  physician 
and  transferred  to  his  regular  grade. 


Bedside  Teaching — Sanatorium 

Program  of  work  and  health. — The  regular  elementary  curriculum, 
necessarily  modified  because  of  the  many  class  interruptions,  is  used  in 
all  open-air  schools.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  matters  pertaining  to 
health  and  hygiene,  and  activities  are  arranged  to  help  pupils  in  the  forma- 
tion of  correct  health  habits.  The  pupils  are  given  a  luncheon  at  9:30  in 
the  morning,  a  regular  hot  dinner  at  noon,  and  a  luncheon  at  3:15  in  the 
afternoon  just  before  going  home.  The  windows  are  always  kept  open, 
and  after  the  noon  meal  all  pupils  rest  for  an  hour  in  the  sunroom.  By 
these  means  are  emphasized  the  three  great  factors  in  open-air  treatment 
— fresh  air,  nourishing   food,  and  proper  rest. 

The  condition  of  some  of  these  pupils  becomes  so  serious  that  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  be  hospitalized.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  240  pupils 
now  being  cared  for  in  the  two  hospitals  come  from  our  high  schools. 
These  pupils  are  grouped  according  to  their  physical  condition.  Some  are 
in  beds  while  others  are  able  to  sit  at  tables  or  in  wheel  chairs.  Here  the 
teachers  work  with  them,  giving  them  something  to  occupy  their  minds, 
and  at  the  same  time  covering  much  of  the  regular  course  of  study  for 
each  child's  particular  grade.  The  psychology  governing  these  activities 
is  to  keep  the  children  happy  and  through  their  work  give  them  hope  and 
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An  Open-Air  Sun  Room 

furnish  every  possible  ray  of  sunshine  to  help  them  to  recovery.  Many 
others,  especially  among  the  high-school  students,  are  given  bedside  teach- 
ing to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  work  to  the  extent  of  their  physical 
ability. 

Types  of  buildings. — There  are  two  types  of  buildings  in  use  for 
open-air  classes,  namely,  the  roof  and  the  bungalow.  The  roof  plan  is 
used  in  the  congested  sections  of  the  city  and  the  bungalow  where  there  is 
plenty  of  ground  space.  Each  school  has  classrooms  equipped  with  mov- 
able desks,  a  sunroom  supplied  with  cots  and  blankets,  a  clinic,  a  teacher's 
room,  dining  room,  kitchen,  shower  room,  and  play  porch  or  yard. 


An  Open-Air  School 
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Open-Window  Rooms 

History. — The  opening  of  the  first  open-window  rooms  in  Detroit,  in 
the  fall  of  1921,  marked  another  great  forward  step  in  the  field  of  special 
education.  The  addition  of  these  units  to  the  public  school  system  made 
it  possible  to  give  special  attention  to  those  children  who  would  otherwise 
be  unable  to  attend  school  regularly.  In  other  words,  these  rooms,  cor- 
relating their  work  with  the  rest  of  the  school  of  which  they  are  a  part, 
provide  both  physical  and  instructional  attention  for  those  convalescing 
from  some  serious  illness,  the  undernourished  and  underweight,  non- 
serious  cardiac  cases,  and  others  whose  physical  conditions  are  below  par. 

Admission. — The  children  are  recommended  to  the  open-window 
rooms  either  by  the  private  physicians  or  the  principals,  teachers,  and 
nurses  in  the  various  schools. 


An  Open-Window  Room 


Progress  of  health  and  work. — As  soon  as  a  child  is  admitted  to  the 
room,  a  complete  record  of  the  physical  condition  is  secured  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  medical  division  of  the  Department  of  Health.  This 
record  is  kept  up  to  date  at  monthly  intervals  and  contains  a  tabulation  of 
such  things  as  height,  weight,  nourishment,  and  correction  of  defects  in 
the  child's  physical  condition.  At  least  once  each  semester  a  thorough 
physical  examination  is  given  by  the  physician  from  the  Department  of 
Health. 
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The  instruction  in  the  open-window  rooms  is  necessarily  individual, 
because  the  enrolment  is  composed  of  practically  all  the  grades  in  a  par- 
ticular school. 

The  planning  and  procedure  employed  in  these  rooms  is  that  which 
aids  most  the  return  by  the  child  to  normal  health.  Included  are  such 
important  factors  as  outside  ventilation,  morning  and  afternoon  nourish- 
ment, and  a  mid-day  rest  period  wdiere  the  children  have  an  hour's 
rest  in  their  reclining  chairs  immediately  after  the  noonday  meal.  In  this 
way,  the  benefits  of  proper  rest,  nourishing  food,  and  plenty  of  fresh  air 
are  emphasized. 

As  soon  as  a  pupil  has  improved  sufficiently  to  take  his  place  again 
in  the  standard  school,  he  is  transferred  to  his  regular  class,  thus  making- 
room  for  another.  By  discharging  these  pupils  when  they  are  able  to 
return  to  the  standard  grade,  many  more  pupils  are  reached  who  are  in 
need  of  some  physical  attention. 

Membership. — There  were  in  1937  fifty-five  open-window  rooms  car- 
ing for  1,650  pupils,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  eventually 
such  a  room  will  be  established  in  every  large  elementary  school  in  the  city. 
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Cardiac  Classes 

Objective.— The  ever-increasing  number  of  children  of  school  age 
afflicted  with  some  form  of  heart  trouble  makes  it  necessary  to  examine 
all  pupils  that  can  be  contacted  through  the  cardiac  clinic.  There  they  are 
classified  according  to  the  amount  of  activity  that  they  can  be  allowed,  and 
recommendations  are  made  by  the  cardiac  specialist.  Those  who  can  get 
around  with  a  fair  degree  of  comfort  are  placed  in  open-window  rooms  or 
open-air  schools  within  walking  distance  of  their  homes.  This  is  done  so 
that  these  children  may  have  the  care  and  rest  provided  in  these  rooms 
and  thus  check  any  chance  of  further  damage  to  the  heart.  There  is  still 
a  larger  group  who,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  their  handicap,  would 
be  deprived  of  all  school  life  if  not  cared  for  in  special  rooms.  The  physi- 
cal condition  of  this  group  is  such  that  it  is  necessary  to  provide  transpor- 
tation and  care  for  them  in  the  cardiac  room. 


A  Classroom  for  Cardiac  Children 


History. — The  cardiac  division  is  a  branch  of  the  Open-Air  Depart- 
ment. Upon  examination,  it  was  found  that  many  children  had  heart 
conditions  which  affected  their  schoolwork,  and  in  some  cases  the  condi- 
tions were  so  severe  that  the  children  were  obliged  to  remain  at  home  and 
were  thus  deprived  of  all  schooling. 

Admission. — There  are  two  centers  for  this  group  in  the  schools  for 
crippled  children.  There  they  are  divided  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
heart  damage.  Those  who  can  be  allowed  some  freedom  are  placed  in  the 
regular  rooms  where  they  accustom  themselves  to  working  with  other 
children.     Those  whose  heart  trouble  is  more  serious  and  whose  activity 
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must  be  curtailed  are  placed  in  special  cardiac  rooms   where  they  are 
under  constant  supervision. 

Program. — The  routine  of  work  in  these  rooms  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  in  the  open-air  school  except  that  the  pupils  may  take  extra  rest 
whenever  they  feel  fatigued  or  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  school 
physician. 

Care  is  taken  to  adjust  these  pupils  to  their  physical  limitations.  En- 
couragement is  given  to  recreational  interests  and  activities  that  will  have 
a  quieting  effect  upon  them,  such  as  art,  reading,  sewing,  woodwork,  and 
printing.  With  care,  proper  nourishment,  and  rest  given  regularly,  these 
pupils  respond  and  show  a  very  definite  improvement.  Each  year  a  few 
improve  sufficiently  to  warrant  transferring  them  to  regular  rooms  in 
schools  near  their  homes.  The  principal  aims  of  these  cardiac  rooms  are  to 
keep  these  children  happy  and  satisfied,  to  train  them  to  know  their  lim- 
itations, and  to  take  their  places  in  society  at  a  slower  and  safer  pace  that 
will  assure  a  longer  span  of  life  for  many  of  them. 

Enrolment. — The  cardiac  pupils  are  cared  for  in  three  centers  located 
at  the  Oakman  and  Leland  Schools  with  a  clearing  room  at  the  Franklin 
School.  After  entering,  these  pupils  are  further  classified  for  their  ability 
to  enter  into  active  work  or  remain  under  the  supervision  of  one  teacher. 

There  are  83  pupils  attending  who  are  permitted  to  be  in  the  regular 
rooms  with  no  stair  climbing,  and  79  pupils  whose  condition  requires  them 
to  be  under  the  supervision  of  one  teacher  in  a  special  cardiac  room. 


SPEECH   IMPROVEMENT 

Objective. — As  speech  is  primarily  a  social  asset  and  has  been  evolved 
by  the  human  race  as  a  universal  means  of  communication,  it  behooves 
each  one  to  use  as  effective  speech  as  is  possible.  When  the  individual's 
speech  so  far  departs  from  the  accepted  standards  that  it  brings  undesir- 
able attention  to  itself,  that  speech  may  be  said  to  be  defective.  This 
department  aims  (a)  to  find  pupils  who  have  defective  speech  before  the 
speech  habits  become  so  set  that  they  have  seriously  affected  the  person- 
ality ;  (b)  to  improve  each  child's  speech  so  that  it  will  compare  favorably 
with  that  of  his  associates  who  have  good  speech;  and  (c)  to  help  free  the 
child  from  feelings  of  inferiority  and  inadequacy.  Thus  an  adjustment 
is  brought  about  which  will  allow  him  to  face  life  situations  more  easily 
without  so  much  fear  and  with  no  breakdown  in  his  ability  to  talk. 

History. — The  school  year  of  1936-7  marked  the  twenty-seventh  year 
of  speech  correction  in  Detroit  Public  Schools.  Beginning  in  September, 
1910,  with  a  membership  of  110  stammerers,  the  work  has  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  the  city.  During  the  year  1936-37  the  membership 
included  8,681  pupils  handicapped  with  emotional,  articulatory,  or  voice 
disorders  which  show  themselves  specifically  in  the  functioning  of  speech. 

Admission. — A  city-wide  survey  is  made  each  year  during  the  second 
semester.  Pupils  who  show  any  disorder  of  speech  are  listed  by  the  prin- 
cipals and  the  grade  teachers.  vSpeech  teachers  during  the  survey  give 
a  short  speech  test  to  each  pupil  listed ;  note  those  having  serious  defects 
who,  later,  will  be  cared  for  in  speech  improvement  classes ;  list  those 
having  minor  defects  with  recommendations  as  to  what  may  be  done  in 
the  grades  to  improve  the  speech ;  and  make  recommendations  regarding 
physical  handicaps  which  should  be  removed  before  attempting  speech 
correction. 

Each  district  principal  is  notified  as  to  conditions  found  in  his  district. 
This  survey  determines  where  speech-improvement  classes  shall  be  placed 
during  the  following  year.  In  the  fall,  pupils  are  notified  at  what  periods 
they  may  attend  speech  classes.  They  are  not  marked  absent  from  the 
grade  room  when  in  such  attendance.  Parents  are  notified  of  the  child's 
difficulty,  and  their  co-operation  requested.  Classes  are  organized  in 
groups  as  homogeneously  as  is  possible.    Twelve  or  more  pupils  may  be 
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cared  for  in  classes  for  the  correction  of  articulatory  disorders,  but  fewer 
than  twelve  is  more  desirable  for  the  correction  of  stammering. 


A  Pupil  Testing  Himself  for  Nasal  and  Oral  Tones 


For  further  diagnosis  at  least  one  of  the  following  tests  is  given  to 
the  child  when  he  enters  the  speech  class:  Articulation  Test  I,  picture 
form;  Articulation  Test  I,  reading  form;  Articulation  Tests  II  and  ///; 
voice  and  reading  tests ;  and  a  test  for  spontaneous  speech.  College 
Tests  A  and  B  are  used  for  adults.  At  the  end  of  the  first  semester, 
Articulation  Test  IV  is  used  as  a  check  test  in  the  elementary  speech- 
improvement  classes.  Retests  are  given  to  all  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year. 

A  case  history  is  begun  when  a  child  enters  this  department  and  is 
continued  until  he  is  released.  Records  are  made  of  the  child's  present 
speech,  his  speech  history,  the  family  history  in  so  far  as  it  pertains  to  the 
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Speech  disorder,  cause  of  the  speech  disorder,  personality,  temperament, 
response,  co-operation  of  parents,  tests,  and  progress. 


Partners  Working  Together  before  Being  Checked  by  the  Teacher 

Curriculum  and  program  of  teaching. — For  the  teacher,  a  Course  of 
Study  in  Speech  Improvement  outHnes  general  procedure  in  the  correction 
of  speech  disorders;  Consonant  Bxercises,  Books  I  and  II,  Pupils  Guide 
for  Speech  Correction,  Rhymes  for  Reading  and  Verse  Speaking,  Indi- 
vidual Exercises  for  the  Correction  of  Lisping,  Individual  Exercises  for 
the  Correction  of  Foreign  Accent,  Individual  Reading,  to  be  used  in 
classes  for  speech  improvement,  and  Vozvels,  for  the  correction  of  foreign 


A  Class  in  Speech  Improvement  Taking  a  Group  Test  on  Consonant  Sounds 
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accent  and  pronunciation,  are  used  as  instruction  aids.  These  books  have 
been  developed  in  the  department  and  are  pubHshed  under  the  authority 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  This  method  has  been  followed  also  for  the 
special  tests  listed  above. 

Children  suffering  from  disorders  of  speech  may  have  poor  ear 
functioning,  a  specific  weakness  in  the  motor  mechanism,  or  some  organic 
weakness  in  the  nervous  system.  Research  and  experience  have  shown 
that  the  earlier  these  children  receive  definite  training,  the  more  likely  they 
are  to  overcome  their  difficulty. 


Pupils  Studying  Their  Individual  Speech  Difficulties 


Results. — Through  better  muscular  co-ordination,  the  general  atti- 
tude and  behavior  are  noticeably  improved.  Speed  and  the  nervous  haste 
accompanying  speech  impediments  are  reduced  in  degree.  Through  the 
acquisition  of  self-direction,  self-control,  and  self-confidence,  the  impedi- 
ment or  defect  in  many  cases  may  be  entirely  corrected.  Conquering  the 
inadequate  speech  makes  him  master  of,  not  slave  to,  the  speech  disorder. 
Voice  takes  on  a  more  musical  quality  and  better  inflection,  replacing  the 
old  monotonous,  laryngeal  tone.  Articulation  becomes  more  accurate 
through  strengthening  the  agility  of  the  oral  organs.  A  more  desirable 
personality  usually  is  one  result  of  the  intensive  character  building  neces- 
sary to  speech  correction. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  growth  of  the  department  during 
the  last  ten  years.  Periods  of  instruction  in  elementary  grades  have 
gradually  changed  from  hour  periods  to  thirty-three  minute  periods,  en- 
abling each  teacher  to  care  for  more  pupils. 
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Year 

Membership 

Corrections 

Large  or 

General 

Improvement 

Little 

Improvement 

Teachers 

Centers 

1926 

4,301 

34.7% 

58.4% 

6.9% 

26 

67 

1927 

4,094 

41.48 

51.72 

6.8 

30 

76 

1928 

4,274 

42.0 

51.3 

6.7 

32 

82 

1929 

4,837 

37.9 

54.2 

7.9 

33 

98 

1930 

5,348 

38.2 

54.0 

7.8 

36 

107 

1931 

5,448 

36.62 

54.0 

9.38 

36 

117 

1932 

5,603 

37.68 

53.95 

8.37 

36 

127 

1933 

5,581 

39.8 

51.9 

8.3 

36 

129 

1934 

6,137 

38.29 

53.69 

8.02 

36 

138 

1935 

6,905 

33.56 

59.01 

7.43 

37 

143 

1936 

7,860 

35.4 

57.5 

7.1 

37 

143 

Membership. — The  membership  in  June,  1936,  inckided  7,860  pupils 
handicapped  with  emotional,  articulatory,  or  voice  disorders  which  show 
themselves  specifically  in  the  functioning  of  speech.  Thirty-seven  teach- 
ers are  employed  in  121  elementary,  3  technical  and  vocational,  12  inter- 
mediate, and  6  high  schools.  Each  teacher  has  four  schools,  changing  at 
noon  each  day.  One  day  in  the  week  is  devoted  to  co-ordinating  with 
principals,  teachers,  and  parents,  and  making  case  histories  and  speech 
surveys.  Six  hundred  forty-four  classes  meet  twice  weekly  for  periods 
varying  from  33  to  66  minutes.  The  pupils  pursue  the  typical  work  for 
their  grades  and  classes  during  other  periods  of  the  week. 

Teacher  training. — Every  teacher  undertaking  this  work  must  meet 
the  academic  requirements  for  regular  grade  teachers.  She  is  also  re- 
quired to  have  had  special  lectures  and  courses  dealing  with  the  science  of 
speech  correction  for  stammerers,  and  for  those  having  articulatory  or 
voice  disorders,  anatomy,  ph3^siology,  psychology,  and  sociology.  Detroit 
specializes  in  the  Reed  Method  for  the  Correction  of  Stammering,  this 
being  a  method  which  co-ordinates  easily  at  the  elementary,  the  inter- 
mediate, or  the  high-school  level. 


SPECIAL  A,  SPECIAL  B,  AND  SPECIAL-PREPARATORY 

CLASSES 

Special  Classes  for  Slow-Learning  Pupils 

Objective. — It  is  the  aim  of  special-class  training  to  minimize  the 
handicap  of  inferior  mentality  through  suitable  training  and  instruction 
and  to  emphasize  and  develop  the  individual  aptitudes  and  capacities  so 
that  each  pupil  may  find  it  possible  to  do  well  in  that  which  for  him  leads 
to  satisfaction  and  self-esteem.  Special  classes  for  retarded  pupils  pro- 
vide the  type  of  training  best  suited  to  their  ability  and  needs.  Much 
emphasis  is  placed  on  citizenship  training  and  social  adjustment,  for  it 
has  been  found  that  these  pupils  in  the  main  become  acceptable  members 
of  society  if  they  are  well  adjusted  and  have  been  trained  in  the  things 
that  they  can  do  well.  The  goal  in  special  classes  is  self-controlled,  self- 
supporting  citizenship. 

History.- — The  first  special  class  for  mentally  retarded  pupils  of  the 
Detroit  Public  Schools  was  organized  at  the  Russell  School,  February, 
1903,  with  a  group  of  fifteen  children.  Those  boys  and  girls  were  thought 
to  be  merely  backward,  and  it  was  hoped  that  with  extra  attention  and 
help  they  would  soon  be  able  to  return  to  the  regular  grades.  It  devel- 
oped, however,  that  the  retardation  in  most  instances  was  irremediable 
and  that  the  greater  number  had  to  continue  indefinitely  to  receive  special 
training. 

After  several  years  of  experience  and  experimentation,  it  was  found 
expedient  to  form  separate  classes  for  the  older  boys  and  girls  who,  seem- 
ingly, needed  a  different  type  of  training  from  the  younger  pupils.  There- 
fore, in  February,  1914,  two  classes  for  older  children,  one  for  boys  and 
one  for  girls,  were  opened  at  the  Lincoln  School,  and  although  at  first 
designated  as  prevocational  classes,  the  term  ''Special  B"  was  later 
adopted  by  the  school  authorities  in  conformity  with  the  term  of  ''Special 
A"  for  the  younger  pupils. 

Special  preparatory  classes  were  organized  in  the  beginning  as  a 
part  of  the  Girls'  Continuation  Department  for  the  training  of  girls  who 
for  reasons  other  than  mental  deficiency  had  fallen  behind  in  their  grades 
and  were  likely  to  leave  school  because  they  felt  out  of  place  with  younger 
children.  Two  classes  were  opened  at  the  Burton  School  in  February, 
1914,  with  an  enrolment  of  fifty  girls,  and,  in  191 S,  classes  for  boys  were 
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also  organized.  In  1930,  these  classes  became  a  part  of  the  Special  Edu- 
cation Department  because  it  was  foiuid  by  mental  tests  that  many  of 
those  enrolled  were  really  subnormal.  Those  pupils  who  were  not  seri- 
ously retarded  were  then  classified  as  Special  Preparatory,  and  the  others 
were  sent  to  Special  B  classes.  In  1933,  most  of  these  Special  Prepara- 
tory classes  were  transferred  to  intermediate  schools  or  special  schools, 
where  they  now  enrol  the  sixteen-year-old  graduates  of  Special  B  classes 
who  may  profit  by  further  training  and  also  the  retarded  pupils  of  the 
intermediate  grades  who  are  unable  to  work  in  the  regular  classrooms. 

Special  schools  and  classes. — There  are  sixty-five  classes  for  mentally 
retarded  pupils  under  thirteen  years  of  age.  These  are  designated  as 
vSpecial  A  and  are,  in  most  cases,  one-room  units  in  a  regular  elementary 
building  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  principal  of  the  school.  The 
maximum  teacher  load  is  twenty-five  pupils  per  teacher. 


'•A^i 


A  Modern  School  Built  for  Older  Boys  in  Special  Classes 


Special  B  classes  for  older  retarded  pupils  are  located  in  five  types 
of  buildings :  There  are  two  modern  buildings  especially  built  for  their 
use,  three  old  buildings  which  had  been  discontinued  for  regular  grades, 
two  portable  buildings,  seventeen  centers  in  elementary  schools,  and  one 
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Boys  in  a  Special  B  class  made  a  study  of  communication. 

center  in  an  intermediate  building.  Boys  and  girls  are  placed  in  separate 
buildings.  The  special  schools  have  their  own  principals  who  have  been 
especially  trained  for  work  with  the  backward  child,  but  the  centers  in  the 
elementary  and  intermediate  schools  are  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  regular  school  principals.  The  supervisor  of  special  classes  is  respon- 
sible for  courses  of  study,  methods  of  teaching,  and  specific  administration 
and  supervision  of  problems  peculiar  to  this  type  of  activity. 

Special  Preparatory  classes  are  usually  placed  in  intermediate  schools. 


Fully  equipped  shops  in  Special  B  give  opportunities  to  learn  by  doing. 
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There  are  at  present  twelve  such  classes :  one  for  girls  and  eight  for  bo3^s 
in  the  intermediate  schools,  one  in  the  elementary,  and  two  in  special  cen- 
ters. 

Organization. — Boys :  Special  B  centers  include  fully  ecjuipped  shops 
in  addition  to  the  academic  rooms.  The  two  schools  especially  built  for 
boys  provide  a  co-ordinated  program,  including  vocational  training, 
healthy  living,  and  academic  education.  A  woodshop,  a  metal  shop,  in- 
cluding cement  and  shoe-repairing  equipment,  an  art  room,  a  combination 
gymnasium  and  lunchroom,  and  a  combination  music  and  auditorium 
room  are  included  with  eight  academic  rooms.  The  smaller  centers  have 
a  woodshop  with  lathe  and  cement-work  equipment,  and  an  academic 
room.  The  enrolment  varies  from  fifty  pupils  in  the  smaller  centers  to 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  in  the  two  large  special  schools.  Twenty- 
five  pupils  is  the  maximum  enrolment  per  teacher. 

Girls:  Special  B  centers  for  girls  vary  from  three-  to  five-teacher 
units.  The  training  in  all  centers  includes  care  of  the  home,  food  prob- 
lems, budgeting  income,  health  training,  and  sewing,  in  addition  to  the 
academic  subjects.  In  the  three  larger  centers  the  girls  are  also  instructed 
in  child  care  with  practical  training  in  the  preschool  class. 

Pupils  are  divided  into  learning  and  working  groups  on  the  basis  of 
ability  in  shop  and  academic  work.  The  school  day  is  divided  approxi- 
mately into  two  hours  of  shopwork,  one-half  hour  of  health  education, 
one-half  hour  of  music  or  art,  one-half  hour  of  social  studies,  and  two 
hours  of  academic  work.  Because  of  the  wide  range  of  ability  and  grades, 
part  of  the  necessary  drill  work  is  done  by  the  children  with  a  pupil  leader 
under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher.  All  initial  material,  however,  is  pre- 
sented by  the  teacher. 

Special  Preparatory  classes. — Special  Preparatory  classes  are  the 
finishing  schools  for  special-class  pupils.  Boys  and  girls  at  sixteen  years 
of  age  are  promoted  by  the  supervisor  from  Special  B  into  the  Special 
Preparatory  classes  of  the  intermediate  schools  if  additional  training 
seems  advisable.  Shop  and  health  education  are  taught  by  the  regular 
intermediate  instructors;  all  other  subjects  are  taught  by  the  special-class 
teacher,  who  not  only  has  had  the  special  training  for  slow-learning  chil- 
dren but  also  has  the  qualifications  for  teaching  in  the  intermediate  school. 
Principals  of  these  schools  arrange  for  boys  and  girls  in  preparatory 
classes  to  enter  special  activities  for  which  they  have  particular  aptitude, 
as  print  shop,  art,  or  metalwork — thus  providing  an  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  their  greatest  abilities. 
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Special  A  classes. — The  general  time  allotment  in  Special  A  classes 
is  usually  one  hour  each  day  for  the  study  of  arithmetic,  reading,  and 
activity  work ;  one-half  hour  each  for  health,  language — nature  study, 
spelling,  writing — and  one-half  hour  combined  for  music,  inspection,  and 
pupil-leader  instruction.  A  course  of  study  is  provided  by  the  department 
and  pupils  are  divided  into  learning  groups  on  the  basis  of  ability. 

Three  of  these  classes  are  designated  as  custodial.  They  enrol  for 
further  study  low  grade  pupils  under  ten  years  of  age. 

Admission. — All  recommendations  for  entry  to  special  classes  are 
made  by  the  Psychological  Clinic  after  a  psychometric  examination.  The 
transfers  to  the  classes  are  made  by  the  siipervisor  of  this  department.  In 
the  main,  children  three  or  more  years  retarded  with  intelligence  quotients 
between  50  and  75  are  now  recommended  for  entry,  although  for  many 
years  an  I.Q.  of  70  was  considered  the  upper  limit.  The  procedure  for 
the  examination  and  placement  of  children  is  definitely  established  as 
follows : 

Principals  report  overage  and  retarded  pupils  of  the  first  six  grades 
on  a  Form  658  to  the  Psychological  Clinic,  which  also  selects  those  who 
fail  on  the  group  intelligence  tests.  After  a  thorough  study  has  been 
made  of  the  child,  the  result  of  the  examination  is  recorded  on  a  Form  626 


Some  children  in  special  classes  show  unusual  talent  in  drawing  and  painting. 
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This  Special  A  class  enjoyed  making  things  they  saw  at  the  creamery. 


for  the  supervisor's  transfer  file.  Transfers  are  usually  made  before  the 
beginning  of  a  new  term,  so  that  the  problems  of  organization  and  adjust- 
ment may  be  simplified,  but  urgent  cases  may  be  sent  in  at  any  time  to 
those  classes  not  filled  to  maximum^ — 25  pupils  per  teacher.  Principals 
of  the  sending  schools  discuss  the  transfer  with  the  parents  before  the 
child  is  sent  to  the  special  class.  Principals  of  the  receiving  schools  notify 
the  Attendance  Department  if  the  pupil  does  not  report  after  a  reasonable 
time.  Where  parents  refuse  to  send  the  children  to  the  special  class,  the 
case  is  referred  to  the  Psychological  Clinic  for  further  contact  with  the 
home.  Upon  the  receiving  school's  notice  to  the  supervisor's  office  of  the 
entry  of  the  child,  Form  626  (the  result  of  the  psychological  examination) 
is  sent  by  the  supervisor  to  the  teacher  of  the  special  class.  This  gives  her 
the  result  of  the  mental  test,  physical  examination,  and  social  history  so 
that  she  may  better  understand  the  pupil's  difficulty. 

Children  under  five  years  mentally  are  not  admitted  to  regular  special 
classes  but  may  be  transferred  to  one  of  the  three  custodial  groups.  They 
receive  sense  training  and  habit  training  but  no  formal  schoolwork  is  at- 
tempted because  of  their  limited  mentality.  Usually  these  pupils  later 
enter  institutions  or  are  kept  at  home  by  the  family  when  they  are  con- 
vinced that  the  child  cannot  profit  by  the  regular  schoolwork.  Those  who 
improve  sufiiciently  are  later  transferred  to  regular  Special  A  classes. 
Pupils  who  are  over  five  years  mentally  and  between  the  chronological 
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ages  of  six  and  thirteen  years  are  sent  to  Special  A  and  those  who  are 
chronologically  older  than  this  are  sent  to  Special  B. 

Transfers  to  classes. — Retarded  pupils  who  test  over  five  years 
mentally  and  who  are  between  the  chronological  ages  of  six  and  thirteen 
years  are  transferred  to  Special  A  classes.  The  intelligence  quotients  of 
this  group  are  between  50  and  75. 

Retarded  pupils  over  twelve  years  of  age  are  transferred  to  Special  B 
classes — boys  and  girls  in  separate  schools.  At  sixteen  years  of  age, 
pupils  are  transferred  to  Special  Preparatory  classes  in  the  intermediate 
schools. 

Special  B  enrolment  is  made  up  of  two  types  of  pupils:  (a)  those 
promoted  by  the  supervisor  from  Special  A  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years 
who  have  completed  second-grade  work  and  who  have  about  a  thirteen- 
year-old  physical  development,  and  (b )  older  boys  and  girls  of  the  regular 
grade  who  have  been  examined  by  the  Clinic  and  have  been  recommended 
for  special  training  because  of  a  slowing  up  in  the  learning  process  and 
repeated  failure.  Although  it  is  the  aim  of  special  education  to  early 
identify  a  child  as  retarded  so  that  he  may  receive  the  right  type  of  train- 
ing and  avoid  repeated  failure,  there  is  still  a  large  number  of  boys  and 
girls  who  miss  the  benefit  of  the  Special  A  training. 

Release. — Pupils  can  be  returned  to  a  regular  grade  only  through  a 
recommendation  of  the  Psychological  Clinic.  A  retest  is  given,  and  if 
the  child  tests  over  75  I.  Q.,  is  not  too  seriously  retarded,  and  can  make  a 
satisfactory  social  adjustment,  he  may  be  given  a  trial  in  the  regular  grade. 

Sixteen-year-old  pupils  who  test  nine  and  one-half  years  mentally 
may  be  released  to  Continuation  School  by  the  supervisor  for  one  day  a 
week.  Pupils  less  than  nine  years  mentally  may  be  released  at  the  chron- 
ological age  of  sixteen  if  circumstances  do  not  permit  further  training. 

The  Clinic  may  exclude,  after  a  careful  study,  those  pupils  who  have 
made  no  progress  after  prolonged  effort. 

Equipment. — Most  of  the  classrooms  are  large,  light,  and  pleasant, 
v*Ahich  is  most  desirable  since  special-class  pupils  remain  in  the  same  room 
year  after  year.  Although  many  classes  have  movable  equipment,  which 
is  preferable  to  the  stationary  type  because  it  provides  greater  freedom 
and  makes  possible  the  formation  of  small  groups  for  drills  and  checking, 
some  special  classes  still  have  the  old  type  of  seats  due  to  lack  of  funds  for 
new  equipment.  A  work  bench  and  two  tables  are  provided  for  Special  A 
class  activity  work,  which  is  helpful  in  developing  good  muscular  co-ordi- 
nation and  co-operation,  and  twelve  small  chairs  are  furnished  for  group 
discussions.  The  standardized  equipment  includes  blocks,  tools,  peg- 
boards,  puzzles,  and  a  variety  of  materials,  useful  and  profitable. 
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Curriculum  and  program  of  teaching. — Teachers  are  required  to  give 
standardized  achievement  tests  to  each  pupil  on  entering  the  class  as  an 
aid  in  understanding  the  child  and  his  difficulty.  Special-class  instruction 
is  individual  in  that  each  pupil  is  carefully  diagnosed  as  to  his  ability  and 
his  peculiarities  of  learning.  Learning  proceeds  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown.  Homogeneous  groups  are  formed  with  pupil  leaders  for  drill 
or  practice  work,  so  that  the  child  may  be  properly  socialized  and  able  to 
work  harmoniously  and  happily  with  others.  The  teachers  are  not  ex- 
pected to  teach  any  traditional  method  slowed  down  or  simplified,  but, 
after  analyzing  the  child's  difficulty  and  his  own  method  of  learning,  they 
are  instructed  to  teach  the  child  to  use  his  own  approach  and  to  progress 
at  his  own  rate.  Individual  "Growth  Cards"  stimulate  the  pupils  to 
increase  in  knowledge  and  self-control. 


Special  B  boys  constructed  a  model  airport  as  part  of  their  study  of  transportation. 

Instruction  in  all  special  classes  is  simple  and  direct.  Materials  and 
problems  are  presented  which  have  a  life  interest  and  are  within  the  com- 
prehension of  the  pupil.  Stimulating  material  is  presented  again  and 
again  so  that  learning  takes  place.  Confidence  is  restored  to  the  pupil  be- 
cause his  work  is  so  carefully  adjusted  to  his  capacity  that  he  continually 
experiences  success  and  thus  overcomes  his  attitude  of  dislike  for  school 
tasks  in  which  he  has  previously  failed.  To  assist  in  the  socializing  of 
the  pupils,  homogeneous  groups  are  formed  so  that  practice  work  may  be 
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carried  on  by  pupil  leaders  who  not  only  *'learn  by  doing"  but  who  also 
learn  to  plan  and  to  lead. 

Courses  in  reading,  arithmetic,  geography,  English,  health,  and  shop- 
work  have  been  developed  co-operatively  by  the  supervisor  and  teachers 
in  an  attempt  to  provide  the  pupils  with  those  knowledges  and  skills  which 
are  necessary  in  the  simplest  environment.  No  one  method  of  reading  is 
taught,  but  an  effort  is  made  to  develop  an  interest  in  reading.  Much 
experience  reading  is  taught  in  the  classes  for  younger  pupils,  and  news- 
papers as  well  as  books  of  interest  to  boys  and  girls  are  used  in  Special  B 
classes.  Books  are  chosen  without  grade  labels  as  far  as  it  is  possible, 
and  a  standardized  book  list  has  been  developed  for  the  group. 

The  course  in  arithmetic  emphasizes  such  simple  problems  as  will  be 
needed  in  everyday  life,  with  much  time  spent  on  the  practical  examples 
of  making  change,  buying,  selling,  and  measuring.  Concrete  materials  are 
used,  and  the  child  is  constantly  learning  by  doing.  Shop  problems  have 
been  developed  by  the  teachers  of  the  Special  B  groups  to  supplement  the 
actual  shop-room  practice. 


Special  B  boys'  interests  find  expression  in  an  auditorium  program. 

Much  time  is  given  to  local  geography  because  most  of  the  children 
are  apt  to  remain  in  the  home  community.     City  street  guides,  telephone 
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directories,  and  city  maps  are  all  part  of  the  classroom  equipment.  Trips 
are  taken  to  various  industries  so  that  the  pupils  learn  by  experiencing, 
and  the  wider  world  contact  is  developed  by  tracing  the  sources  of  raw 
materials  used  in  our  factories.  Slides  and  museum  materials  are  avail- 
able for  all  classrooms. 


In  this  Special  A  class  arithmetic  was  taught  by  playing  bank. 

Since  most  of  the  boys  and  girls  go  into  unskilled  or  semiskilled 
labor,  good  health  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  earning  a  living,  and  much 
emphasis,  therefore,  is  placed  on  good  health  practice.  The  large  schools 
and  centers  have  their  own  health-education  teachers,  but  in  the  smaller 
centers  the  shop  teacher  has  charge  of  athletics.  All  Special  B  centers 
have  soccer,  baseball,  and  basketball  teams,  and  each  year  interschool 
games  are  a  part  of  the  health-education  schedule,  and  a  silver  cup  is 
awarded  to  the  winner.  Each  spring  the  entire  group  participates  in  a 
field  meet. 

The  course  in  English  strives  to  give  pupils  the  necessary  training 
to  express  themselves  clearly  in  simple  social  situations,  to  fill  out  a  report 
or  application  blank,  and  to  write  a  simple  letter. 

Household  art  and  science  are  taught  by  trained  teachers  and  all  shop 
courses,  which  include  woodwork,  metalwork,  cement  construction,  print- 
ing, and  shoe  repairing,  are  taught  by  men  fully  qualified  as  teachers  and 
with  special  training  for  the  vocational  work.  Shopwork  receives  much 
attention  because  it  oft'ers  such  objective  evidence  of  growth. 

Transportation. — Since  it  is  impossible  to  provide  a  special  class  in 
each  regular  school,  it  is  necessary  at  times  that  pupils  go  long  distances 
to  a  special  center.  Carfare  is  provided  by  the  Board  of  Education  if  the 
parents  cannot  afford  transportation.  Special  A  pupils  receive  two  car 
tickets  a  day  if  they  live  a  mile  or  more  from  school  and  transportation 
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is  accessible ;  Special  B  pupils  receive  one  ticket  if  they  live  as  far  as  one 
and  one-half  miles,  and  two  tickets  if  they  live  two  or  more  miles  from 
school.     No  special-class  pupils  are  taken  on  school  busses. 


I 


Preparing  the  school  lunch  is  a  popular  course  in  schools  for  Special  B  boys. 

Lunches. — The  long  distances  result  in  lunch  problems,  especially  in 
the  classes  for  older  pupils.  To  meet  this,  the  Special  B  girls  prepare 
their  own  noon  meal  as  part  of  the  prescribed  training,  and  the  food  is 
furnished  by  the  school  authorities.  The  two  special  boys'  schools  and 
some  of  the  centers  located  in  the  elementary  schools  have  lunchroom 
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facilities  J  but  all  others  must  bring  a  lunch  if  the  distance  is  too  great  to 
go  home  at  noon.  Special-class  teachers  are  on  duty  during  this  period, 
so  that  pupils  will  not  be  left  unsupervised.  Usually  a  short  play  period 
follows  the  noon  luncheon. 


Special  B  girls  receive  definite  training  in  cooking  and  serving. 

Home  contacts. — As  an  aid  to  understanding  the  child  and  his  diffi- 
culties, it  is  required  of  all  teachers  to  make  at  least  one  call  a  year  at  each 
home  and  to  make  further  contact  if  and  when  it  seems  necessary.  This 
gives  an  excellent  opportunity  to  explain  to  the  family  that  the  child  is 
doing  the  best  he  can,  that  his  retardation  is  not  his  fault,  and  that  the 
special-class  curriculum  is  especially  planned  so  that  he  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  excel  in  that  which  he  can  do  well  and  receive  special  help 
and  encouragement  in  those  subjects  which  are  difficult  for  him.  Thus, 
pupil  and  parent  instruction  go  hand  in  hand,  and  they  learn  that  there  is 
no  stigma  attached  to  special-class  training,  but  that  it  is  a  means  of 
attaining  greater  success  in  school  and  adult  life. 

Pupil  guidance. — Personality  and  adjustment  factors  need  special 
consideration  in  special-class  teaching  so  that  children  may  become  con- 
scious of  their  social  responsibility.  Emphasis,  therefore,  is  placed  upon 
acceptable  habit  training  and  the  application  of  fundamental  life  prin- 
ciples. Healthy  living,  physical  training,  manual  activity,  and  competitive 
games  are  stressed  for  physical  development ;  worth-while  habits  of  work. 
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desirable  attitudes,  and  acceptable  behavior  responses  are  emphasized  for 
an  adequate  social  adjustment.  Judgment  and  reasoning — the  traits  in 
which  the  mentally  retarded  child  is  weakest — are  developed  indirectly 
through  physical  and  motor  activities  and  are  reinforced  by  careful  habit 
training. 

School  report  cards  are  sent  home  six  times  a  year,  and  the  emphasis 
is  always  placed  on  the  qualities  for  good  habit  formation  rather  than  on 
academic  gain.  Growth  cards  prepared  by  the  teachers  with  the  help  of 
the  supervisor  give  the  individual  child  a  constant  check  on  his  progress 
as  well  as  an  impetus  to  further  effort.  A  promotion  slip  is  used  when  a 
child  leaves  Special  A  for  Special  B  classes,  and  simple  graduation  exer- 
cises are  planned  for  the  sixteen-year  old  pupil  when  he  is  promoted  to 
the  Preparatory  class.  At  this  time  he  receives  the  certificate  of  award 
for  his  special-class  training. 

Some  of  those  who  enter  the  Special  Preparatory  class  at  sixteen 
years  of  age  are  able  to  do  regular  grade  work,  although  they  are  some- 
what older  than  the  regular  intermediate  pupils,  and  they  are  then  trans- 


It  was  fun  for  this  Special  B  girl  to  make  a  dress  for  her  little  sister  in  nursery  school. 
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ferred  from  the  Special  Department  to  regular  classes.  The  Special 
Preparatory  groups  participate  in  the  regular  intermediate  graduation 
with  a  special  diploma. 

Contacts  are  made  with  recreation  centers  and  community  houses, 
and  pupils  are  directed  and  encouraged  to  join  the  Boy  Scouts,  Boys' 
Clubs,  the  Y.M.C.A.,  and  Y.W.C.A.,  and  similar  organizations.  Clubs  of 
various  kinds  are  also  a  part  of  the  school  schedule,  so  that  boys  and  girls 
may  develop  a  hobby  and  receive  some  inspiration  and  training  for  spend- 
ing their  leisure  time. 

Pupils  over  sixteen  years  of  age  who  are  leaving  special  classes  are 
encouraged  to  return  to  the  center  from  time  to  time  for  help  and  guid- 
ance. "Contact  reports"  and  "follow-up  reports"  keep  the  supervisor 
informed  of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  teaching  in  the  classes,  and 
changes  are  made  in  the  curriculum  and  organization  of  special  classes 
in  the  light  of  these  findings. 

Reports  and  records. — Yearly  reports  are  made  each  January  on 
progress  records,  which  are  placed  in  the  child's  history  file  in  the  office 
of  the  Special  Education  Department.  A  duplicate  is  kept  by  the  teacher 
for  reference  and  for  notations  during  the  next  term.  Accumulative 
record  cards  which  show  the  growth  from  year  to  year  are  kept  in  the 
schools  and  centers.  When  the  child  finally  is  graduated  from  school,  the 
accumulative  record  is  filed  in  his  chart  in  the  Psychological  Clinic.  The 
shop  teachers  have  record  cards  for  their  particular  subjects. 

Teacher  training. — To  teach  in  this  field,  teachers  in  special  education 
are  required  to  have  at  least  a  B.S.  or  B.A.  degree  with  special  courses. 
Classes  for  the  in-service  training  of  teachers  are  arranged  at  Wayne 
University,  so  that  there  may  be  growth  in  the  understanding  and  in  the 
teaching  of  the  retarded  child.  Among  the  special  courses  required  in 
this  field  are  Mental  Deficiency,  Individual  Tests  and  Measurements, 
Methods  for  Teaching  the  Slow-Learning  Child,  Mental  Hygiene,  Social 
Hygiene,  Remedial  Reading,  Practical  Arts,  and  Health  Education. 

In-service  training  is  also  made  possible  through  meetings  and  lec- 
tures which  are  held  after  school  hours.  In  general,  at  the  meetings  of 
the  department,  problems  of  administration  are  presented  as  well  as 
reports  of  work  in  the  various  A,  B,  and  Preparatory  classes,  so  that  all 
teachers  may  keep  informed  of  the  newer  ideas  in  teaching  these  children. 
In  addition,  each  special  group,  shop  teachers,  sewing  teachers,  etc.,  Avork 
together  on  courses  of  study,  records,  or  other  materials  of  interest  to  the 
particular  group. 

Salaries  and  equipment  of  teachers. — Appointments  to  special-class 
teaching  from  the  general  elementary  group  is  considered  a  promotion. 
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Teachers  receive  an  increase  of  one-hundred  dollars  at  the  time  of  trans- 
fer to  this  department.  Special  A  teachers  continue  to  receive  the  cus- 
tomary increase  of  one-hundred  dollars  a  year  until  they  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum of  $2,600,  which  is  $200  above  the  elementary  schedule. 

Special  B  and  Preparatory  class  teachers  are  on  the  intermediate  and 
high-school  schedule  and  receive  the  customary  $200  increase  yearly  until 
they  reach  $2,500,  after  which  the  yearly  increase  is  $100  to  the  maxi- 
mum of  $2,800.  Teachers  with  unusual  training,  long  service,  and 
exceptional  ability  may  be  promoted  to  second  assistants,  and  thereby 
increase  their  salaries  another  two-hundred  dollars. 

Research  and  achievement. — ^Various  studies  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  by  the  supervisor  and  teachers  of  this  department,  as  follows : 

June,  1929,  A  Study  of  the  Academic  Age  of  Pupils  in  Special 
Classes  was  made  from  the  yearly  progress  records  by  x^nna  M.  Engel, 
Supervisor. 

In  4  per  cent  of  the  pupils  the  mental  and  educational  age  were 
equivalent. 

In  30  per  cent  of  the  pupils  the  educational  age  was  one  year  above 
mental  age. 

In  2  per  cent  of  the  pupils  the  educational  age  was  one  year  below 
mental  age. 

In  1  per  cent  of  the  pupils  the  educational  age  was  two  years  below 
mental  age. 

In  15  per  cent  of  the  pupils  the  educational  age  was  two  years  above 
mental  age. 

In  12  per  cent  of  the  pupils  the  educational  age  was  three  years  above 
mental  age. 

May,  1929,  Teaching  Reading  to  Retarded  Children  by  Visual  Meth- 
ods, reported  by  Barbara  Meixner,  a  teacher  of  Special  A. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  gain  in  reading  by  the  use  of  slides  and 
visual  material,  and  the  study  seemed  to  show  that  their  use  resulted  in 
increased  interest  and  therefore  in  increased  learning  in  this  particular 
class. 

June,  1930,  Pollozu-up  and  Placement  of  Special-Class  Pupils,  re- 
ported by  Frederick  Bolton  and  Henrietta  Hadlow,  Placement  Officers. 

It  w^as  found  that  correct  attitudes  toward  economy  of  material, 
criticism,    and   co-operation    with    others    were    the    greatest    factors    in 
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success.  Whether  a  girl's  I.Q.  was  a  few  points  higher  or  lower  was  less 
important  than  that  she  had  emotional  balance,  persistence,  and  good 
habits  of  performance.  Good  health  and  stability  seemed  very  important. 
Because  so  many  girls  were  found  in  housework  jobs,  it  would  seem  that 
more  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  "homemaking  and  homekeeping." 

May,  1931,  Comparison  of  Achievement  of  Mentally  Retarded  Pupils 
in  Regidar  Grades  and  in  Special  Classes,  Anna  M.  Engel,  Supervisor. 

It  would  seem  to  be  true  that  defective  children  made  a  greater  gain 
in  special  classes  than  in  regular  grades,  but  that  children  of  higher  intelli- 
gence make  less  gain  than  the  lower  group  because  the  methods  undoubt- 
edly have  been  devised  for  pupils  of  the  lower  mentality.  Most  special- 
class  pupils,  however,  did  better  than  the  mental  age  warranted. 

1930-31. — Groups  of  teachers,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Research 
Department  and  the  supervisor,  developed  a  course  of  study  in  English 
for  special  classes,  English  checks  for  special  classes,  and  a  course  in 
health  education. 

June,  1932,  The  Problem  Presented  by  the  Dependent  Feeble-Minded 
in  Detroit.  Unpublished  Master's  Thesis,  Pearl  Spinks,  Special  B  teacher. 

The  data  compiled  tended  to  show  that  this  group  is  an  expensive 
burden  to  the  city  and  that  society  should  plan  for  institutionalization  for 
those  socially  unfit  as  well  as  provide  better  training  and  follow-up  for 
those  of  the  slow-learning  group  that  continue  to  be  a  part  of  our  social 
structure. 

April,  1932,  A  Study  of  the  Academic  Achievement  of  Special-Class 
Girls.     Master's  Thesis,  Florence  Curtiss,   Principal  of   Special   School. 

In  this  study  of  230  unselected  retarded  girls  of  special  classes  there 
was  an  acceleration  in  reading,  spelling-,  and  arithmetic  of  at  least  a  year, 
and  the  greatest  acceleration  was  found  in  the  group  of  lowest  mental  ages. 

May  3,  1934,  Plow  Can  Didl  Children  Be  Taught  to  follow  a  Recipe? 
Reported  by  Florence  Curtiss,  Principal  of  Special  School. 

(This  study  was  made  as  a  part  of  the  work  outlined  for  a  doctor's 
degree  at  Columbia  University  by  Miss  Mildred  Cunningham.) 

The  results  seemed  to  show  that  subnormal  or  dull  pupils  learn  more 
readily  to  execute  a  task  correctly  if  the  way  of  doing  it  is  demonstrated 
with  concrete  materials.  Reading  the  recipe  without  demonstration  had 
very  little  effect  on  results. 
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May,  1934,  Constancy  of  the  Intelligence  Quotients  of  Defective 
Children.  Paper  presented  at  May,  1934,  Educational  Conference  by 
Anna  M.  Engel,  Supervisor. 

This  study  seemed  to  show  that  though  the  mentality  of  defective 
children  seemed  to  be  relatively  constant,  it  varied  to  an  appreciable  degree 
in  a  considerable  number  of  cases ;  that  the  variation  seemed  to  be  greater 
in  girls  than  in  boys,  and  that  the  greatest  decreases  occurred  in  the  group 
above  70  I.Q.  on  the  first  test. 

May  13,  1937. — For  several  years,  a  study  has  been  carried  on  with 
the  nursery  children  of  the  Pestalozzi  School.  In  the  main,  these  children 
are  brothers  and  sisters  or  other  relatives  of  a  special-class  child.  Mental 
tests  have  been  given  the  children  while  attending  the  nursery  class  as 
well  as  follow-up  tests  after  entrance  to  the  regular  grade  or  special  class. 

A  study  is  also  being  made  to  determine  the  presence  and  extent  of 
visual  defects  of  a  group  of  children  with  I.Q.'s  above  75,  who  have  poor 
reading  ability  and  are  recommended  for  special-class  placement.  This 
study  will  also  attempt  to  show  the  change  in  reading  ability  after  visual 
corrections  have  been  made. 
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GROWTH  IN  SPECIAL  CLASSES 
In  Five-Year  Periods 


Year 
June 

Kindergarten  through 
Eighth  Grade — Regular 
Grade  Enrolment 

Sp.  A.  Teachers 
One  per  Class 
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Sp.  Prep.  Teachers 
One  per  Class 
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Total  Pupils  in 
Special  Education 

Per  Cent  in 
Special  Class 

Total  Teachers  in 
Special  Education 

Average  Pupils  per 
Teacher  in  June 

1903 

1 

15 

15 

1 

15.0 

1910 

43,097 

9 

169 

169 

9 

18.5 

1915 

61,364 

24 

525 

2 

2 

50 

2 

50 

625 

0.4 

28 

22.3 

1920 

93,480 

57 

1129 

14 

36 

668 

24 

601 

2398 

1.1 

117 

20.5 

1925 

126,915 

54 

1218 

15 

45 

1091 

19 

534 

2843 

2.6 

118 

24.1 

1930 

166,179 

70 

1592 

24 

72 

1687 

16 

370 

3649 

2.2 

158 

23.0 

1935 

166,403 

69 

1585 

23 

77 

1879 

14 

480 

3944 

2.4 

160 

24.7 

1936 

183,795 

65 

1622 

25 

92 

2040 

12 

338 

4000 

2.2 

169 

23.7 

LOCATION  OF  SPECIAL  CLASSES 
June  1,  1936 


Classes 

Elementary 
Schools 

Specl\l 
Schools 

Intermedi- 
ate Schools 

Principals 

AND 

Teachers 

Number  of 
Pupils 

Special  A 
6-13  years 

60  classes 

5  classes 

0 

65 

1622 

Special  B 
13-16  years 

7  girls' 

centers 
11  boys' 
centers 

2  girls' 

schools 
4  boys' 

schools 

1  boys' 
center 

31 

61 

690  girls 
1350  boys 

Special  Pre- 
paratory 

1  class 
girls 

1  class  girls 
1  class  boys 

9  classes 
1  girls 
8  boys 

12 

338 

Total  Enrolment       4000 
One  Experimental  Preschool  16 


Total       4016 


UNGRADED  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES 

Objectives. — Ungraded  classes  may  serve  the  public  schools  in  sev- 
eral ways : 

a)  By  relieving  them  of  serious  behavior  problems 

b)  By  working  out  with  individual  boys  the  causes  of  their  difficul- 
ties and  helping  them  find  a  way  to  overcome  them 

c)  By  building  up  a  technique  of  meeting  the  problems  of  unad- 
justed boys  which  might  at  some  date  be  usable  in  the  handling  of 
beginning  problems  in  regular  schools 

d)  By  offering  complete  co-operation  with  the  various  social  and 
law-enforcement  agencies  interested  in  the  boys  or  their  families 

e)  By  discovering  the  types  of  boys  who  will  need  permanent  social 
supervision  before  compulsory  school  attendance  ceases  and  referring 
them  to  social  agencies  for  institutional  or  supervisory  care 

f)  By  helping  boys  who  have  been  socially  and  educationally  re- 
habilitated to  a  school  placement  that  seems  wise  and  limits  possibilities  of 
failure 

History. — Classes  for  truants  w^ere  established  in  Detroit  in  1899 
after  the  first  compulsory-education  law  was  passed  by  the  state.  The 
attendance  officers,  who  at  that  time  were  selected  from  older  police 
officers,  placed  chronic  truants  and  later  delinquents — then  called  incor- 
rigibles — in  these  classes  which  took  the  name  of  "Ungraded  Classes." 

The  organization,  supervision,  placement  of  boys,  and  educational 
facilities  offered  them  were  all  largely  the  concern  of  the  teacher  of  the 
ungraded  class  and  the  principal  in  whose  building  it  happened  to  be 
located.  The  chief  demand  seemed  to  be  to  see  that  the  boys  attended 
school  regularly.  Many  of  the  classes  were  loosely  controlled  and  were 
located  in  inadequately  equipped  basement  rooms.  Some  very  good  work 
was  done,  however,  by  the  teachers  under  very  undesirable  conditions. 

For  the  years  between  1900  and  1915,  the  work  passed  through  sev- 
eral stages :  isolated  classes,  central  school,  isolated  classes  again,  then 
classes  housed  in  the  building  with  the  juvenile  court,  disbanded  again 
into  isolated  classes — until  it  was  finally  placed  under  the  supervision  of 
the  director  of  the  attendance  department  where  it  remained  from  1915  to 
1921.  A  better  organization  was  then  attempted,  and  the  Psychological 
Clinic  was  asked  to  examine  and  make  a  prognosis  on  each  case  in  the 
classes. 
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The  membership  of  the  classes  at  this  time  consisted  of  truants,  incor- 
rigibles,  delinquents,  backward  pupils,  feebleminded  pupils,  and  minor 
misconduct  cases  largely  due  to  failure  of  promotion  or  to  being  overage 
for  the  grade  in  which  they  were  placed. 

In  1921,  classes  were  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  director  of 
special  education,  and  wath  the  individual  recommendations  made  for  can- 
didates for  the  classes  by  the  Psychological  Clinic,  much  more  homogene- 
ous groups  were  placed  in  the  classes.  The  purpose  of  the  segregation  is 
now  interpreted  to  be  the  learning  of  the  reasons  for  the  boy's  maladjust- 
ment ;  and  the  aim,  his  rehabilitation  socially  and  educationally. 

Isolated  classes  were  continued  until  1925,  when  a  central  school, 
with  an  attempt  at  better  equipment  and  supplies  for  the  work,  was 
again  instituted,  although  five  classes  still  remained  in  the  outlying  school 
districts.  The  principal  of  the  school  became  the  supervisor  of  the  divi- 
sion, also. 

From  1925  to  1930,  the  Clay  School  housed  this  division.  A  gymna- 
sium, shops,  and  self-supporting  lunchroom  service  were  added.  A  visit- 
ing teacher  who  assisted  in  the  social  adjustment  of  the  boys  joined  the 
teaching  staff.  Because  the  Clay  School  was  declared  unfit  to  continue  in 
use  for  pupils,  due  to  its  wooden  construction,  the  center  was  moved  to 
the  Roberts  School  until  better  quarters  could  be  provided. 

In  1934,  a  wing  of  the  Moore  School  was  reconditioned  for  this  work. 
The  unit  contains  a  library,  auditorium,  gymnasium,  metal  shop,  wood- 
shop,  print  shop,  lunchroom,  clinic,  science  room,  and  nine  class  rooms. 
The  playground  is  extensive  and  separate  from  the  Moore  Elementary 
School  grounds..  The  staff  consists  of  a  principal,  assistant  principal, 
fifteen  teachers,  two  lunchroom  workers,  a  part-time  bath  attendant,  a 
clerk,  and  a  part-time  visiting  teacher.  A  school  nurse  works  one  day  a 
week  for  the  school,  and  the  Psychological  Clinic  staff  examines,  diag- 
noses, and  recommends  treatment  for  each  boy.  The  school  is  called  the 
Moore  School  for  Boys,  and  enrols  between  300  and  400  boys  a  year. 

Organization. — The  school  is  organized  into  twelve  sections — the 
youngest  boys  are  kept  in  two  sections.  There  is  an  adjustment  room 
into  which  all  new  boys  are  placed  for  study  and  counseling.  After  they 
are  tested,  the  new  boys  are  placed  in  the  section  in  which  they  lit  best. 
The  boys  have  a  shop  period  every  day,  two  and  one-half  hours  of  aca- 
demic work,  and  an  auditorium  and  library  period  twice  a  week.  They  have 
definite  periods  for  art,  music,  and  science  work.  Excursions  to  factories 
and  places  of  interest  around  the  city  are  arranged  at  intervals.  Every 
boy  in  the  central  school  receives  a  free  lunch,  and  carfare  is  furnished 
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Lunchroom — Moore  School  for  Boys 

for  those  living  more  than  two  miles  from  school.  Boys  are  trained  to 
assist  in  the  lunchroom.  Some  boys  have  elected  the  optional  cooking 
classes  which  are  available.  In  general,  the  classrooms,  particularly  those 
for  younger  boys,  are  organized  upon  the  activity  programs  of  the  more 
progressive  schools. 

The  boys  are  working  in  grades  from  the  first  through  the  tenth. 
In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  defective  delinquent  boys  who  present 
such  serious  behavior  problems  that  they  cannot  be  kept  in  the  special 
classes  for  the  retarded  and  for  whom  special  school  adjustment  is  made. 


Gymnasium — Ungraded  School  for  Boys 
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Admission. — Boys  are  transferred  into  the  junior  ungraded  rooms 
only  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Psychological  Clinic  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Special  Education  Department.  In  some  cases  where  imme- 
diate transfer  is  necessary,  older  boys  may  be  sent  into  ungraded  classes 
without  tests.  The  sending  school,  however,  always  calls  the  ungraded 
department,  sends  a  Form  658  which  tells  the  nature  of  the  problem, 
notifies  the  parents,  and  sends  the  boy  with  an  attendance  officer  or  the 
parents. 

Release  or  dismissal. — Boys  remain  in  the  ungraded  classes  until 
they  finish  school,  leave  the  city,  or  make  such  excellent  adjustments  that 
they  are  returned  to  the  regular  grades  because  successful  performance 
there  is  considered  fairly  certain.  Transfers  are  carefully  considered  by 
a  committee  including  the  director  of  the  Department  of  Special  Educa- 
tion, the  principal  of  the  ungraded  school,  a  member  of  the  Psychological 
Clinic  stafif,  and  the  visiting  teacher  for  the  ungraded  department.  No 
boy  is  ever  returned  to  the  school  that  he  attended  before  admission  to  the 
ungraded  class.  The  visiting  teacher  makes  a  personal  contact  for  each 
readjustment  and  follows  up  the  placement  after  it  is  made. 

Transportation  and  lunches. — Under  rules  administered  by  the  head 
of  the  division,  carfare  is  furnished  to  all  boys.  In  the  classes  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  the  boys  may  bring  their  lunches  or  may  purchase  them 
in  the  school  cafeteria  if  there  is  one  in  the  building. 

Methods  for  classroom  teaching. — In  the  curriculum  and  teaching 
methods  the  abilities  and  interests  of  the  pupils  are  considered.  Consid- 
erable individual  work  has  to  be  done  because  of  the  varied  abilities  of  the 
pupils.  A  large  percentage  of  the  boys  are  found  to  have  a  reading  dis- 
ability. The  courses  of  study  for  the  regular  grades  and  subjects  are 
modified  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  boys.  Committees  of  teachers  are  con- 
stantly at  work  on  curricula  problems. 

Follow-up  studies. — When  boys  are  placed  out  of  the  ungraded 
classes  into  regular  schools,  the  visiting  teacher  arranges  the  transfer  and 
keeps  in  touch  with  the  receiving  school  to  learn  the  degree  of  success  of 
the  placement.  Teachers  also  try  to  keep  in  touch  with  their  former 
})Upils  and  to  learn  what  they  are  doing. 

Occasionally,  as  a  research  project  by  individual  teachers,  follow-up 
work  is  done  with  groups  of  older  boys.  Frequently  boys  return  to  visit 
and  report  on  their  degree  of  success  after  they  leave  the  school. 

Case-record  files  are  kept  on  every  boy,  to  which  any  newspaper 
clipping  or  other  information  is  added  even  years  after  the  boy  has  left. 
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All  cases  are  registered  by  the  Central  Registration  Bureau  of  Social 
Agencies.  Whenever  a  new  registration  comes  through  on  one  of  these 
cases,  a  report  is  received  from  the  Bureau. 

Case  records  are  available  for  the  use  of  all  social  agencies.  Workers 
frequently  come  to  read  the  records  at  the  Psychological  Clinic  or  the  cen- 
tral school  ofiice. 

This  year  many  of  the  ungraded  boys  are  to  be  referred  to  the  CCC 
registration  center,  because  it  is  felt  that  some  of  the  boys  will  need  or- 
ganized supervision  of  some  sort  for  a  while  after  the  compulsory-educa- 
tion law  removes  them  from  school  control. 

Recent  trends  in  education. — Recent  trends  in  the  education  of  prob- 
lem boys  include  provision  for  their  recreational  needs  after  school  hours, 
over  week  ends,  and  during  vacation  periods.  Boys  are  told  of  neighbor- 
hood clubs,  church  activities,  municipal  recreation  centers,  and  Y.M.C.A. 
facilities.  Groups  are  taken  to  visit  such  places.  Games  are  made  in  the 
school  shops,  and  the  boys  visit  the  nearest  branch  of  the  public  library 
where  they  are  shown  how  to  obtain  books. 

Meetings  for  parents  have  been  arranged,  as  it  is  felt  that  the  boy's 
greatest  chance  for  success  lies  in  better  home  control,  neighborhood  con- 
ditions, and  companions.  The  visiting  teacher  and  psychiatrist  from  the 
Psychological  Clinic  are  on  call  at  all  times  as  parental  advisers. 

Summer  camp. — For  the  past  six  summers  a  free  summer  camp  has 
been  organized  and  run  for  these  boys  under  the  supervision  of  the  De- 
partment of  Special  Education.  The  funds  for  conducting  the  camp  were 
secured  from  a  local  foundation.  During  the  summer  of  1936,  two  hun- 
dred boys  attended  the  camp,  which  was  called  Boytown  Camp  and  was 
located  on  Mill  Lake  near  Chelsea,  Michigan.  It  was  rented  from  the 
National  Park  Service  and  is  available  for  all  year  round  use  for  week- 
end recreation  for  problem  and  underprivileged  boys.  The  camp  has  been 
found  to  be  an  excellent  means  of  socializing  and  studying  the  individual 
boy.  Patterns  of  conduct  are  exemplified  in  the  everyday  contacts  at 
camp,  and  the  association  with  university  men  as  counselors  attempts  to 
set  up  the  ideals  of  manhood  which  are  capable  of  attainment  for  the  boys. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  summer  camp  will  be  financed  sO'  that  it  will  become 
an  established  unit  in  the  education  of  these  boys. 

Membership. — The  ungraded  classes,  including  the  rooms  for  young 
problem  boys,  take  care  of  boys  from  the  ages  of  seven  through  sixteen. 
There  are  a  few  boys  past  sixteen  who  prefer  to  remain  in  attendance  in 
the  ungraded  classes  rather  than  be  removed  to  other  activities  of  the 
regular-school  system.  In  June,  1936  there  were  525  boys  in  membership 
in  this  division. 
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There  are  now  seven  ungraded  rooms  located  around  the  outskirts 
of  the  city.  Originally  it  was  planned  that  these  isolated  rooms  should 
not  have  more  than  twenty-five  boys  enrolled.  However,  the  demand  has 
been  so  great  in  some  districts  that  many  of  the  rooms  are  caring  for 
thirty  to  forty  boys. 


Boys*  Junior  Ungraded 


The  seven  outlying  centers  are  located  at  the  Atkinson,  Bennett, 
Chandler,  Newberry  (two  rooms),  Ravenswood,  and  Sampson  Schools. 
These  rooms  have  been  set  aside  for  young  boys  with  problems,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Bennett  and  one  of  the  Newberry  rooms  which  also  care 
for  older  boys.  They  offer  a  different  type  of  care  for  boys  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  twelve.  An  intensive  preventive  program  is  planned 
including  attention  to  after-school,  week-end,  and  vacation  provision  for 
recreation  through  clubs,  Y.M.C.A.,  church  societies,  the  municipal  re- 
creation department,  and  summer  camps. 

Teacher  training. — Teachers  are  selected  for  this  department  who 
have  majored  in  psychology  or  sociology,  or  who  have  specialized  in  the 
field  of  teaching  problem  children.  The  College  of  Education  of  Wayne 
University  has  outlined  such  a  course. 
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Needs. — One  of  the  greatest  needs  at  present  in  the  education  of  prob- 
lem children  is  an  institution  for  twenty-four-hour-day  care  for  boys 
whose  home  environment  is  unwholesome  and  where  parental  control  is 
lax  and  incapable  of  improvement.  Another  need  is  for  a  state  institution 
for  defective  delinquent  boys  who  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age  may 
leave  the  supervision  of  public  authority  and  continue  delinquencies  until 
apprehended  and  sent  to  a  state  penal  colony.  Another  need  is  for  early 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  problem  children  exhibiting  psychopathic 
trends.  A  cottage  for  such  children  should  be  incorporated  into  the 
organization  of  a  state  hospital  where  they  might  be  sent  for  study  and 
treatment  when  the  mental  disease  is  in  the  incipient  stage  and  the  progno- 
sis for  cure  favorable. 

Special-school  or  special-class  education  will,  also,  have  to  be  pro- 
vided for  problem  girls,  as  the  number  seems  to  be  increasing.  This 
should  take  the  form  of  prevention  by  enrolling  the  girls  in  classes  similar 
to  the  junior  ungraded  classes  for  boys  as  early  as  the  problems  become 
severe. 


TRAINING  AND  PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS  OF 
HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

College  of  Education,  Wayne  University 

John  J.  Lee^,  Associate  Professor  of 
Special  Bdiication 

Wayne  University  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Detroit  Public  School 
System.  The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  provide 
that  there  shall  be  a  Department  of  Special  Education  in  the  College  of 
Education  at  Wayne  University,  and  that  it  is  the  purpose  and  function 


Wayne  University 


of  this  department  to  aid  in  the  training  and  preparation  of  teachers  to 
furnish  the  individual  and  special  instruction  which  handicapped  and  ex- 
ceptional children  require. 

The  training  of  teachers  for  special  schools  and  classes  is  therefore 
a  part  of  Detroit's  program  of  special  education.    This  arrangement  and 
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plan  is  unique  in  the  United  States,  for  nowhere  else  in  the  country  is  the 
city  school  program  of  special  education  and  the  preparation  of  teachers 
so  closely  related  and  integrated.  While  it  is  the  first  responsibility  of 
the  department  of  teacher  training  in  special  education  to  prepare  teachers 
for  the  special  schools  and  classes  of  the  City  of  Detroit,  the  Board  of 
Education  generously  extends  its  facilities  and  services  so  that  teachers 
from  other  cities  and  from  other  states  may  obtain  training  at  Wayne. 
As  a  result  of  the  close  integration  and  co-operation  between  the  special 
schools  and  classes  of  the  city  schools  and  the  program  of  teacher  train- 
ing in  the  University,  many  opportunities  are  available  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  provided. 

Objectives. — The  objectives  and  purposes  in  teacher  preparation  in 
special  education  are  to  prepare  teachers  so  that,  through  their  teaching 
and  through  the  services  of  the  special  schools  and  classes,  physical  res- 
toration, education,  and  rehabilitation  may  continually  be  extended  and 
improved.  For  the  different  types  of  handicapped  children  our  goals 
are: 

a)  The  maA'iniuni  of  physical  restoration  and  recovery 

b)  Provision  of  the  best  instruction  both  in  quality  and  extent  that 
each  child  can  obtain  and  assimilate 

c)  Guidance  and  remedial  treatment  in  mental  and  physical  health, 
in  social  adjustment,  and  in  vocational  preparation  to  help  them  achieve 
their  greatest  individual  and  social  competence — to  become  independent 
and  self-supporting 

d)  Public  education  to  help  acquaint  all  our  citizens  with  the  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  handicapped  children  and  adults  and  with  the  necessity 
of  providing  the  services  which  are  necessary  to  their  restoration,  educa- 
tion, and  rehabilitation 

e)  Co-operation  with  other  agencies  on  the  prevention  of  handicaps 
caused  by  accidents  and  disease. 

History. — Detroit  has  not  only  pioneered,  but  it  has  also  earned  for 
itself  a  leading  role  in  the  training  of  teachers  in  special  education.  By 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  superintendent  of 
schools  during  the  last  thirty  years  have  adhered  to  a  policy  of  recognizing 
individual  differences  among  children  and  of  providing  remedial  instruc- 
tion for  them,  Detroit  has  an  unusually  thorough  and  extensive  program 
of  special  education.  More  than  18,000  exceptional  children  are  enrolled 
in  the  different  types  of  special  schools  and  classes  of  the  city,  and  the 
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supervisors  and  principals  of  these  different  types  of  special  schools  and 
classes  have  all  achieved  national  recognition  because  of  their  special 
training  and  experience. 

In  1900,  Dr.  Gertrude  Van  Adestine,  Principal  of  the  Detroit  Day 
School  for  the  Deaf,  initiated  training  for  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  hard 
of  hearing.  In  1914,  Clara  Stoddard  began  teacher  training  for  children 
defective  in  speech.  In  1914,  Alice  Metzner  and  Anna  Engel  started  the 
training  of  teachers  for  slow-learning  children.  George  Berkaw  initiated 
training  for  teachers  of  anemic  and  undernourished  children  in  1920. 
Gladys  Dunlop  Matlock  initiated  sight-saving  training  in  1921.  Grace 
Woolfenden  began  training  for  teachers  of  crippled  children  in  1925. 
Margaret  Soares  offered  courses  for  teachers  of  the  blind  in  1936,  and 
during  the  same  year  Alice  Metzner  and  Henry  Obel  began  the  training 
cf  teachers  for  behavior-problem  or  socially  maladjusted  children. 

From  the  beginning,  the  training  of  teachers  was  of  collegiate  rank, 
and  was  carried  on  under  the  Detroit  Normal  School  until  it  became  the 
College  of  Education  of  Wayne  University  in  1933.  Detroit's  first  sum- 
mer school  for  special-education  teachers  was  organized  in  1919. 

Other  persons  who  have  made  a  distinct  contribution  to  teacher  train- 
ing in  special  education  in  Detroit  include  Professor  C.  M.  Elliott,  now  of 
the  Michigan  State  Normal  College  at  Ypsilanti,  Michigan.  Professor 
Elliott  was  identified  with  the  Detroit  Teachers  College  from  1919  to 
1923.  Dr.  Charles  S.  Berry  offered  special  courses  to  teachers  from  1924 
to  1930.  Dr.  Gertha  Williams  has  offered  special  courses  in  educational 
psychology  and  has  served  in  an  advisory  capacity  throughout  the  devel- 
opment of  the  entire  program.  On  April  15,  1936,  John  J.  Lee,  formerly 
vState  Supervisor  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation,  was  brought 
to  Wayne  University  to  assist  in  the  training  of  teachers. 

Curricula. — Both  graduate  and  undergraduate  training  is  now  avail- 
able in  each  of  nine  different  fields  of  special  education  at  Wayne.  Those 
curricula  on  an  undergraduate  level  are  shown  in  the  chart  below. 
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Curricula  and  Advisers — 

Gi:ne:ral  Adviskr:  Lke 

Curricula  for  teachers  of —  Advisers 

The  crippled Woolfenden 

The  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing Van  Adestine 

The  mentally  handicapped Engel,  Williams 

Children  of  low  vitality Berkaw 

Problem  children:  ungraded  classes Metzner,  Williams 

Institutionalized  mentally  handicapped  and  problem 

children    Hegge 

Speech  correction  Stoddard,  Kopp 

The  visually  handicapped 

a)  Blind  Soares 

b)  Low  vision  or  sight  saving Soares 

Persons  preparing  initially  to  become  teachers  of  the  handicapped 
may  major  in  any  one  of  these  teaching  fields  in  their  four-year  or  five- 
year  teacher-training  program.  They  should  select  one  of  the  special 
curricula  and  use  it  as  the  major  field  in  their  teacher-training  course. 

In-service  teachers  already  in  special  education  fields  in  Detroit  and 
in  neighboring  cities  will  be  enabled  by  this  program  to  advance  their 
preparation  in  any  particular  field.  This  group  may  elect  any  course 
which  will  be  of  help  to  them.  No  definite  following  of  a  specified  curric- 
ulum will  be  required  if  the  individual  is  already  teaching  in  a  special  field 
unless  he  is  working  for  an  advanced  degree. 

Regular  in-service  teachers  preparing  for  special-education  teacJiing 
may  complete  any  one  of  these  curricula  and  qualify  for  recommen- 
dation as  a  trained  special-education  teacher. 

In-service  teachers  in  regular  grades  are  encouraged  to  elect  the  more 
general  courses  in  special  education  because  only  the  most  seriously  handi- 
capped children  are  placed  in  special  classes,  while  the  less  handicapped 
remain  in  regular  grades ;  also  pupils  from  special  classes  return  to  regular 
grades. 

Graduate  and  undergraduate  credit  will  be  granted  for  the  courses 
listed  if  they  are  fitted  into  the  proper  program  outlined  for  the  dilterent 
degrees. 
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Curricula  for  Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years — 

First  Year 

Si:meste:r  I  Se:me:ste:r  II  . 

English   1    3  hours  English  2   3  hours 

History  2   4  hours  Government  47  3  hours 

Phys.  Science  lOA 4  hours  Phys.  Science  lOB 4  hours 

Phys.  Ed.  Arts 1  hour  Phys.  Ed.  Arts 1  hour 

EClectives   4  hours  Electives 5  hours 

Second  Year 

English   157   3  hours  Speech  101  3  hours 

Biology   120  3  hours  Psychology  101   3  hours 

Sociology  101  3  hours  Economics  101  4  hours 

Plygiene  101  2  hours  Music  or  Art  3  hours 

Hygiene  103  or  elective  ...  4  hours  Hygiene  104  or  elective...  4  hours 

Co-operating  agencies. — The  department  of  teacher  training  co-oper- 
ates with  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  the  College  of  Medicine,  and  the 
College  of  Social  Work  in  Wayne  University.  Its  close  association  with 
the  special  schools  and  classes  and  with  the  Psychological  Clinic  of  the 
city  schools  has  already  been  indicated.  In  addition,  co-operative  relation- 
ships are  established  with  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
Wayne  County  Training  School,  the  Children's  Fund  of  Michigan,  the 
Wayne  County  Juvenile  Court,  the  Detroit  Rehabilitation  Bureau,  and 
with  many  of  the  larger  hospitals  and  medical  clinics  in  Detroit. 

Directed  teaching  and  observation. — Directed  teaching  in  special  ed- 
ucation is  carried  on  in  the  special  schools  and  classes  throughout  the  city 
school  system.  Students  preparing  initially  to  teach  handicapped  children 
have  180  hours  of  actual  experience  in  teaching  the  type  of  handicapped 
children  which  relates  to  their  major  curricula.  As  a  result  of  this  ar- 
rangement and  plan,  students  have  an  opportunity  to  actually  work  with 
superior  teachers  in  actual  school  situations.  They  are  thus  thoroughly 
and  specifically  prepared  for  teaching  on  the  basis  of  their  special  curricula 
and  courses  and  also  by  virtue  of  their  opportunity  to  work  with  superior 
teachers  in  the  regular  grade  and  special  schools. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF 


Arthur  Dondineau 
Supervising  Director 

Alice  B.  Metzner 
Director 

George  R.  Berkaw 
Supervising  Principal 
Open-Air  and  Open-Window 
Classes 

Anna  M.  Engel 
Assistant  Director 

Dr.  Gertrude  Van  Adestine 
Supervising  Principal 
Schools  for  Deaf  and  Hard  of 
Hearing 

Grace  F.  Woolfenden 
Supervising  P rin cipal 
Schools  for  Crippled  Children 

Clara  B.  Stoddard 

Supervising  Instructor 
Speech  Improvement 

Margaret   Soares 
Supervising  Instructor 
Braille  and  Sight-Saving  Classes 

Cleo  Gill 

First  Assistant  Supervisor 
Special  A 

Susellen  Thompson 
Visiting  Teacher 
Ungraded  Classes 


Office  Hours 

Daily— 11-12  a.m.;  3-4:30  p.m. 
Office — 1354  Broadway 

Monday  and  Friday,  all  day 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs.  3:30-4:30  p.m. 
Office — 153  Stimson 

Mon.,  Tues.,  Thurs.  3:30-4:30  p.m. 
Office — 453  Stimson 


Mon.,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri. 

3:30-4:30  p.m. 
Office — 453  Stimson 

School  days — 8:30  A.M.-3  :30  p.m. 
Day  School  for  Deaf 
6045  Stanton 

School  days — 8:30  A.M.-3  :30  p.m. 
Oakman  School 
12920  W^adsworth 

Tues.,  Thurs.,  Friday  3  :30-4:30  p.m. 
Office — 453  Stimson 

Mon.,  Wed.,  Friday  3:30-4:30  p.m. 
Office — 453  Stimson 

Mon.,  Fri.  3:30-4:30  p.m. 
W^ed.  3:30-4:30  p.m. 
(by  appointment) 
Office — 453  Stimson 

School  days — 3.30-4 :30  p.m. 
Office — 453  Stimson 


I 


The  special-education  offices  are  located  at  453  Stimson.  Phone 
CHerry  7150.  Take  Cass,  Second  bus,  or  Woodward  car  to  Stimson,  or 
Charlevoix-Buchanan  car  (No.  1)  to  Cass  and  Davenport. 
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